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“The efforts of New York Life 


Agents during the past century 
have created a great life insurance 
company, protecting the family 


and serving the nation.” 


~~ J» ~~ 
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NEW YORK LIFE # 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
A Mutual Company, Founded on April 12, 1845 
51 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 10, N. Y. Beebe 
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KARDEX tells 
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The MUTUAL BENEFIT Life Insurance Co. 
the FACTS it needs to know 


In every branch, coordinated with a 
similar record at the home office, 
KARDEX “knows all—tells all” 
for The Mutual Benefit Life Insur- 
ance Company. Much of Mutual 
Benefit’s success lies in the efficiency 
of their agencies, and KARDEX has 
been helping them 
achieve it for the 
past thirteen 

years. 
All in one place, 
where they can be 
instantly interpre- 


ted for administrative decisions, are 
these facts pertinent to agency 
growth: agent’s name, address, age, 
current production and comparison, 
years of association and agent class- 
ification. Not only that. With ex- 
clusive Graph-A-Matic signal 
control, KARDEX Visible actually 
pictures each man’s production to 
date and compares it with his pre- 
vious record in chart-like form. 
Attention is called promptly to any 
need for corrective action. 


KARDEX more than pays its way 


in practical operating economy. It 
increases facility and speed in post- 
ing agents’ production figures. And 
in Mutual Benefit’s offices, this single 
record replaced three separate records 
formerly used to accomplish the 
same purpose. 

Full information on the way gen- 
eral agencies and home offices obtain 
better administrative control with 
Kardex Record Systems is in the 
hands of our Systems and Methods 
Technicians. Get in touch with our 
nearest Branch Office or write us. 
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Year’s End 


We will close the year with 
approximately a billion and 
a quarter of life insurance in 
force . . . . thanks to another 


fine job by a grand agency 


force in 1944. 
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Zhe NATIONAL LIFE AND | 
ACCIDENT Ivxsurance Co., Inc. 


HOME OFFICE, Wastional Building, NASHVILLE, TENN. 








THE SHIELD 
COMPANY, 


LIFE SALES 


ASSOCIATION OF LIFE INSURANCE 


PRESIDENTS 


New Paid-For Life Insurance—Not Including Revivals 
Increases or Dividend Additions—39 United States 
Companies Having 81%, Total Outstanding Insurance 
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1943 
Over 
1942 1943 1944 1942 
ORDINARY INSURANCE 
$803,580 $389,065 $494,059 —51.6% 
490,187 396,266 517,041 —19.2 
432,941 496,854 565,705 14.8 
382,699 505,276 523,278 32.0 
373,945 475,695 547,638 ~—. 27.2 
380,811 493,293 592133 205 
381,128 493,467 530,345 295 
349,481 468651 521,010 34.1 
344,460 455,760 472,354 32.3 
384,572 486,227 545,712 264 
4,323,804 4,660,554 5,309,275 7.8 
INDUSTRIAL INSURANCE 
143,281 127,643 +=: 131,091 —10.9 
141,388 133,643 131,108 —5.5 
160,628 151,817 137,811 —5.5 
180,666 143,324 124,535 —20.7 
157,871 143,413 136,127 —92 
140,263 135,778 125,183  —3.2 
125,679 126398 112,395 6 
126,782 122302 115,490 —3.5 
126,686 123,529 111,226 —25 
153,003 134,054 134,171 —124 
1,456,247 1,341,901 1,259,137, —7.9 
GROUP INSURANCE 
49,076 93818 190,145 91.2 
50,232 90,689 62,597 80.5 
97,826 130,390 88.179 33.3 
124823 124,983 126,479 1 
87.773 154406 136,333 75.9 
161.061 143888 125,675 —10.7 
151,344 131,599  *80,220 —13.0 
83,303 89.168  *110,319 7.0 
84799 112,707 *64,796 32.9 
78,094 132,778 97910 70.0 
968,331 1,204,426 1,082,653 244 
TOTAL INSURANCE 
995,937 610,526 815,295 —387 
681,807 620598 710,746 —9.0 
691,395 779,061 — 791,695 12.7 
688.188 773,583 774,292 124 
619.589 773,514 820098 248 
682,135 772.959 842,991 13.3 
658.151 751.464 *722960 142 
559,566 680,121 *746819 21.5 
555.945 691.996  *648.376 245 
615,669 753,059 777,793 223 
6,748,382 7,206,881 7,651,065 6.8 
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LIFE INSURANCE SALES 
RESEARCH BUREAU 


HE volume figures included in 

this Survey represent estimated 
total new paid-for Ordinary Insur- 
ance sales exclusive of increase, re- 
vivals, dividend additions, reinsur- 
ance acquired, annuities, group and 
whoiesale business of all companies 
operating in the United States. 
These estimates are based upon the 
experience of 53 companies repre- 
enting 80% of the new Ordinary 
Life Insurance in the United States. 

Tie comparative percentages are 
sel upon the actual experience of 
he 53 contributing companies; the 
‘index’ compares to the same pe- 


riod during the five years 1939-1943. 
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Total Ordinary Sales by States 


OCTOBER 1944 














Ratios In- 
Sales *44’43 dex 
Volume. All All 
in $1000 Cos. Cos. 

a ictennwen $6,041 106% 121% 
ak. caskGunae 2,108 102 148 
a ere 4,170 123 136 
Pt; eteudtens 57.256 108 144 
Fae 6.700 102 129 
—T Se eee 13,106 111 113 
ela. eee ee68 8 1,765 8&3 98 
of ae 6,201 126 120 
a? cauaaunean 8.610 97 132 
rar. 11,418 127 14] 
Peerrr= 2.213 124 142 
errr 52,305 115 122 
eee 18,968 112 130 
Fae 14.856 117 134 
eM.  #neeeans 9094 99 124 
Pear 7.817 107 125 
eer 7,480 126 145 
OS ical es 3,746 111 123 
rare 10,788 104 115 
NE On a a 26.770 115 121 
Cl TF—aeee 30,971 123 124 
een 14,395 104 116 
ee 4116 117 133 
eer 19,023 107 117 
i -4ieeeucee 2.488 136 138 
err 8.862 121 150 
—— EEE 512 65 97 
Di skdunnse 2.289 114 108 
| rrr 29,722 113 119 
is: wdidede-« 1.702 144 154 
‘| serereee 99.084 116 123 
hay. ib iiiCinsad 12,836 120 136 
ah eviweens 2.544 107 147 
OD Si oats 40,303 105 114 
oti ieee 8,740 124 125 
i adbeast 6,579 112 125 
Eee 58,655 115 119 
S. gear 4041 100 101 
a: - eer 5.959 115 145 
fees 2,668 124 150 
: Weeeuuns 9576 114 127 
ee 30,060 118 121 
ee 4989 121 167 
aD s« ¢utemenee 2.007 95 125 
i. scaneeuawe 12,833 138 150 
as! cade mike 13,615 118 147 
_j =o 6.259 125 139 
 esesbees 17,082 107 138 
a ¢dtiduenas 1518 149 156 

. S. Total ... $724,840 113% 126% 








































Ever walk all day in the rain, sleep 
when you can with your shoes on, for 
a solid seven days or more? ... Winter 
is wet and cold in Northern France 
and Western Germany. Belgium and 
Holland have hundreds of square 
miles of semi-swamp. Wet shoes get 
stiff, split their seams, lose their soles, 
are scrap in a month or so. 

Northern Italy’s mountain passes 
are partial to snow, with sharp stones 
underfoot, unhealthy for shoes. 

In the Pacific, you step off the LC 
into water, waist high, keep stepping 
on sharp coral, coarse sand, jungle 
muck, rock ridges, with rain an added 
feature every day, as long as the Japs 
last. And sometimes the Japs last 
longer than the shoes. 

GI shoes can bea very satisfactory 
Christmas present to Joes who need 


New Shoes e e e tor Christmas! 


shoes to stay in business. So let’s send 
.anda Merry Christmas, 
circumstances permitting. And shells, 


them shoes.. 


overcoats, ammo belts for .50 calibre 
machine guns, K and C rations, gas, 
grenades, and bombs to keep the B-24s 
busy... with the Merry Christmas! 


Sentiment is fine, but it can’t stop 
sniper bullets, starshells, spitting tanks, 
squareheads and Sons of Heaven. The 
boys can shove on and settle this war 
quick, if we keep sending the stuff 
without stopping, stinting, or sparing. 
Without stinting the War Bonds, or 
without sparing ourselves! ‘That’s our 
best sentiment! 

This suggestion may sound a little 
crude, but have you ever heard a 
battle? Battles are our biggest business 
this year. Sentiments are good forever! 


PITNEY-BOWES POSTAGE METER COMPANY, STAMFORD, CONN. 


with no business interest in shoes . « « but the originators of Metered 
Mail, and world’s largest manufacturer of postage meters . . . still 
largely devoted to war production, but beginning again to make postage 
meters ... and new jobs for returning servicemen 
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@, Husting is pretty much a matter of having the proper weapon, plenty of the 
right ammunition—and being where there is something to shoot at. Isn’t it? 
And when you have a combination of all three, you should end up with a 
real bag—assuming that you have the proper trigger-pulling technique. 

@ Franklin representatives have all the necessary requisites in full measure. 
Consider the record of three men during the month of October... Eighty- 
two sales for a total of $190,000.00 in thirty days’ time! The big majority of 
these eighty-two sales were policy contracts available only at the Franklin— 
such as the President’s Protective Investment Plan and the Guaranteed F 
Life Annuity. 

@. Perhaps hunting is good where you are. Perhaps you are well-satisfied with 
the guns and ammunition in your arsenal. But if you are really Hunting For 
a Place to Hunt—cast your eye over the Franklin preserve. It is a Nimrod’s 
paradise with no limit on the bag. 
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CHAS, E. BECKER, PRESIDENT SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 


DISTINGUISHED SERVICE SINCE 1884 
One of the 15 Oldest Stock Legal Reserve Life Companies in America 


Over a Quarter Billion of Insurance in Force 
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The man who hated to go out evenings 


SUPPOSE Mary Louise thought 

George was a Prince on a White 
Horse when she married him. Mary 
Louises usually do. 

And I suppose it was a great blow 
to her amiable self when, as the years 
went by, her Prince dismounted and 
sat by the fire. But George just hap- 
pened to turn out that way—and an 
old pair of slippers was far more com- 
fortable than a charger, gleaming 
white. 

Don’t think that George was any 
less of a prince at heart. He was the 
best of husbands, and I want to say to 
all the Mary Louises in America: your 
man may hate to go out evenings but 
don’t take that to mean that the love 
has gone out of his heart. 


Take it to mean that he loves his 
home and what you’ve made it. Take 
it to mean that he’d rather be there 
than any place else. Take it to mean 
that every sterling quality he had in 
youth has at last found expression: in 
contentment—which is a pretty fine 
thing if you ask me, or anybody else. 


People like George, Mary Louise, 
have adequate, up-to-date life insur- 
ance programs. They are the kind who 
make sure that the mortgage will be 
paid—that the children will be edu- 
cated—that independence in old age is 
assured. They love you too much to 
take chances. 


To all George’s “brothers” — 


Would you like to make sure thai you 
life insurance program is adequate {t 
your needs? Northwestern Mutu 
agents are making sure for hundre 
of men and women every day—m aki 
sure that incomes will continue, th 
educations will be provided, that 1 
tirement years are happy and _ ecu 

.. whatever happens. It’s a goo: ide 
too, to learn from a Northweste 
Mutual agent what the difference 
tween life insurance companies 1 
and from our policyholders, w 1y 
company excels Northwestern M 
tual in that happiest of all busin 
relationships—old customers com 
back for more. 


(This full-page, two-color advertisement appeared in the Saturday Evening Post) 
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* With this issue we come to the end of the calendar 
year of 1944. Towering over everything was the Su- 
preme Court’s decision on June 5 that insurance 1s 
ommerce. Certainly no subject in recent years has re- 
eived as much coverage in the insurance press as this 
ne. To those in the business this fact may distort the 
situation somewhat. As far as the general public is 
oncerned, this decision received practically no attention 
lue to the war in general and the invasion of Europe 
June 6) in particular. After the initial confusion re- 
sulting from the decision had abated somewhat, the 
arious insurance bodies got down to work. On the 
suriace there doesn’t appear to be a great deal of un- 
nimity among these insurance groups but when the 
ew Congress convenes next year, it is hoped that a 
bassable agreement will be reached. Recommendations 
bt the National Association of Insurance Commis- 
loners concerning federal legislation appear in this 
ssue, 























** The commission question with respect to the sal- 
iry and wage freeze regulations was satisfactorily set- 
led. It was decided that an agent was entitled to all 
e could earn provided the rate of commission was 
ot changed. 






** The subject of agents’ compensation received a 
reat deal of attention. Although no cure-all formula 
-_ ‘as devised, it became apparent that many companies 
ave or will change their methods somewhat in remun- 


that yoRrating fieldmen. The school of thought recommending 


quate | guaranteed base salary plus incentive commissions 
Mutu@ppears to be making the greatest headway. 
hu: dre 
—aki™** Pension trust business continues to boom and be- 
nue, th@ome more complicated. 

that We ' , — 
A co Group insurance for the first time in many months 
200: ide ‘gan to decline in new sales indicating clearly that 
weste@e? ‘Yar production has been attained and is now level- 

lg ff . 

rence 

ies ISR di . 
mie * As in 1943 agents and companies made the largest 
Ww 4 tribution to achieve goals in bond drives of any busi- 
ern "Bss——the 6th drive is now on and the life business is 


l b isiM@Pntinuing to do more than its share. 
; comil 
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xxx There was little action on the Social Security 
front in this country but the British Government pre- 
pared and presented a so-called ““White Paper” on the 
subject. In most respects it is similar to the Beveridge 
plan—no action expected for sometime yet. Mr. bev- 
eridge, incidentally, was elected to the House of Com- 
mons. 


*x*x* Juvenile insurance began to be pushed by several 
companies and some novel plans are being offered ; in- 
come policies became more popular and the number of 
women buyers increased substantially. 


xxx That companies are looking to the day when war 
ends was attested in many ways. Rehabilitation plans 
for returning veterans began to appear; consideration 
of underwriting problems they will present are also be- 
ing considered ; news of service personnel 1s being fea- 
tured by most company house organs and most com- 
panies expect to be able to absorb all personnel returning 
from service. 


xk Service deaths have been a very small proportion 
of total death claims; mortality in general has been 
favorable and it appears that many companies will con- 
tinue the 1944 dividend scale in 1945. 


xxx The greater portion of available funds continues 
to be invested in U. S. Government bonds for obvious 
reasons and as a result the rate of interest earned will 
probably continue to go down. 


*xkk With the cessation of hostilities another major 
problem will face the life companies—aviation cover- 
age. There will come back from this war literally mil- 
lions of air minded young men. Undoubtedly, a large 
percentage of the boys in school today will participate 
in some form of aviation tomorrow. It is said that in 
the expanding air industry of the future planes will 
be cheaper, safer and better constructed and that flying 
will be as common as driving an automobile is today. 
With respect to regular commercial airlines flying over 
established routes, records show that mortality 1s favor- 
able. In the case of that new field—private flying— 
opinions differ considerably. Some issues ago there was 
a very fine article in the Saturday Evening Post con- 
cerning private flying. Apparently this phase of avia- 
tion has some distance to go before it becomes “‘as com- 
mon as driving an automobile” but undoubtedly that 
day will arrive in due course. With the closing of this 
year it is most appropriate to note that one major com- 
pany has liberalized its aviation underwriting rules a 
great deal. We know of others that are considering 
similar action. This keeping up with progress is sound 
business because it furnishes the public with a service 
that will increase in the years to come. And public serv- 
ice begets the best public relations. 
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How to choose a life partner 


From the time he started wiping engines in the round- 
house, Frank Andrews fixed his eye on this, the top job for 
a railroad engineer, with the determination that someday 
it would be his. The strength and tenacity of purpose 
which it took to bring it true are signs of a man of character. 

We recommend Frank Andrews as a “‘life partner”’ for 
you. The life insurance company with such people as 
policyholders is a good place for your own insurance. 

We give our agents an extra incentive to find and sell 
such men as Andrews. We know that much of the strength 
of this company lies in the strength of the men and 
women who buy its policies. . . in their thriftiness, in their 
determination to carry on without lapsing. For most lapsed 
policies mean a loss not only to the man who lapses, but 
to the company, and ultimately to its policyholders. 

And that is why your Northwestern National agent is 


ran at NUNIT’ s 





paid, not primarily for the new insurance he sells y 
but for the amount you keep in force. When you lapse a poll 
he suffers a penalty in his earnings which applies 
merely to the policy you lapsed, but to every oll 
worth of insurance from which he is receiving an 1:00! 

Thus, your NWNL agent has a special incentive to 
you exactly the kind and amount of insurance ycu 2 
and can afford, to keep your insurance program ‘n § 
health—and to seek out good life partners for yo: in 
other policyholders he serves .. . men of characier! 
Frank Andrews. 


NORTHWESTERN /Vational Lil 


INSURANCE 


©. J. Arnold, President 
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HE Supreme Court’s decision that insurance is 

commerce has created a situation for the entire in- 

surance industry which must be met by some form 
of remedial Congressional legislation, or federal regu- 
lation of the business will be inevitable even though such 
regulation is not advocated by any group. After serious 
stuiy and consideration of the problem by many in- 
terested groups, no one suggested solution has unanim- 
ous backing as of this writing. 

spokesmen fer the Life Insurance Association of 
America and the American Life Convention announced 
support of the legislation proposed by the National 
Association of Insurance Commissioners, which is re- 
viewed hereafter. The basic principle of the Insurance 
Commissioner’s proposal is that continued regulation 
of insurance by the States is in the public interest, and 
the first two sections of the recommendation provide 
that Congress shall so state. 

Stock fire interests have been joined by stock cas- 
ualty interests and fire and casualty producers to sup- 
port the Bailey-Walter Bill (passed overwhelmingly 
by the House and now pending before the Senate) 
which would grant complete exemption from the pro- 
visions of the anti-trust acts. These branches of the 
lusiness seek to restore the status quo ante and insist 
mn exclusive supervision by the states of the insurance 
usiness, not to be supplemented in any respect by Fed- 
tral supervision. They seek the passage of the Bailey- 
Valter Bill in this session of Congress without amend- 
ent unless such amendment shall seek further to 
liminate the business of insurance from the application 
f the Federal Trade Commission Act, the Robinson- 
ratman Act or other federal regulatory legislation. 
Adjournment of Congress early in December is antici- 
ated; should Congress adjourn before favorable Sen- 
ite action is had on the Bailey-Walter Bill, the Bull 
vould die, in which event both proposals would reach 
he new Congress, convening in January 1945, on an 
qual legislative plane. Should serious Senate action be 
‘corded the Bailey-Walter Bill at the present session, 

Penator Hatch (Dem., N.M.) has stated that he will 
— ter the Commissioners’ proposal as a compromise. 

“iM lhe National Association of Automotive Mutual 
© a poli n. irance Companies and the National Association of 
pplies MMuiual Casualty Companies have voted to support in 
y doll rinciple the legislative program of the National Asso- 





























in incomMation of Insurance Commissioners but did not en- 
tive toq@Orse a draft of the proposed bill. 

youn _-ionths of effort have gone into the study of the 
mn gp uation here reviewed, in which the National Associa- 
a aqon of Insurance Commissioners’ Executive Commit- 
y aa ee-—Scheufler (Mo.), Chairman; Harrington ( Mass.), 
rac | rs , | 


ice-Chairman; Lockhart (Tex.); Dineen (N.Y.) ; 
‘razier (Neb.) ; Carroll (R.I.); Neel (Pa.); Larson 
Fla.) ; Erickson (N.D.) ; Graves (Ark.) ; Thompson 
Ore.), and its Sub-Committee on Federal Legislation 


fll 
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—Graves (Ark.), Chairman; Harrington (Mass.), 
Vice-Chairman; Dineen (N.Y.); Johnson ( Minn.) ; 
McCormack (Tenn.); Scheufler (Mo.), have been 
aided by principal executives of insurance companies 
and organizations and by legal authorities expert in 
the constitutional questions presented. 

Following is a summary of the text of the legislation 
proposed by the Executive Committee and its Sub- 
Committee on Federal Legislation of the National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Commissioners after a final four- 
day session in Chicago, concluded November 12. 

That the Congress hereby declares that the continued 
regulation and taxation by the several states of the 
business of insurance is in the public interest and that 
silence on the part of the Congress shall not be con- 
strued to impose any barrier to the regulation of such 
business by the several states. 

Sec. 2. (a) The business of insurance shall be sub- 
ject to the laws of the respective states which relate to 
the regulation of such business and which impose fees 
or taxes thereon. 

(b) No Act of Congress shall be construed 
to invalidate any law enacted by any state for the pur- 
pose of regulating the business of insurance unless such 
Act specifically so provides. 

Sec. 3. Nothing contained in the Federal Trade 
Commission Act or the Robinson-Patman Anti-Dis- 
crimination Act shall apply to the business of insurance. 

Sec. 4. (a) Until July 1, 1948 the Sherman Act and 
the Clayton Acts shall not apply to insurance. 

(b) On and after July 1, 1948 the Sherman 
Act shall not apply (1) to any agreement which pre- 
scribes the use of rates, policy forms or underwriting 
rules if approved by the supervisory state official; (2) 
to the use of any such rates, forms or rules which have 
been so approved; (3) to any cooperative or joint serv- 
ice, adjustment, investigation, or inspection agreement 
relating to insurance, or to acts under such agreements : 
(4) to any agreement among two or more insurers to 
insure, reinsure or otherwise apportion risks, or to is- 
sue policies or bonds with joint or several liability; (5) 
to any agreement with respect to the payment of insur- 
ance agents’ or brokers’ commissions ; (6) to any agree- 
ment with respect to the collection and use of statistics 
or with respect to policy or bond forms; or (7) to any 
agreement providing for the cooperative making of 
insurance rates, rules or plans, if such agreement does 
not require the use of such rates, rules or plans. 


(c) Nothing contained in this section shall 
render the said Sherman Act inapplicable to any act of 
boycott, coercion or intimidation. 


Sec. 5. Nothing contained in this Act shall be con- 
strued to affect in any manner the application to the 
business of insurance of the National Labor Relations 
Act or the Fair Labor Standards Act. 











N. A. L. U. 


Standing and Special Committees 


IVE hundred and twenty-two members of the Na- 

tional Association of Life Underwriters have been 
appointed to the 27 standing and special committees of 
the organization for the 1944-45 administration, it has 
been announced by William H. Andrews, Jr., C.L.U., 
of Greensboro, N. C., national president. The commit- 
tee members represent 105 United States and Canadian 
legal reserve life insurance companies, and are located 
in 192 cities in 47 states, the District of Columbia, 
Hawaii, Guatemala and Canada. 

The following special committees have been contin- 
ued by the present administration: Agents Compensa- 
tion, Life Insurance Information, National War Sav- 
ings, Manpower and Integration of Life Underwriters 
into the N.A.L.U. 


Standing Committees 


Agency Practices: Clancy D. Connell, Provident 
Mutual, New York. 

Business Standards: Adam Rosenthal, Acacia Mutual, 
St. Louis. 

By-Laws: Ernest A. Crane, Northwestern Mutual, 
Indianapolis. 

Conservation: McKinley H. Warren, Phoenix Mutual, 
3oston. 

Convention Program: Carlton W. Cox, Metropolitan 
Life, Paterson, N. J. 

Cooperation With Attorneys: Edward J. Dore, Berk- 
shire Life, Detroit. 

Cooperation With Trust Officers: Paul H. Conway, 
John Hancock Mutual, Syracuse. 

Cooperation With U. S. Chamber of Commerce: Grant 
Taggart, California-Western States Life, Cowley, 
Wyoming. 

Credentials: Herbert R. Hill, Life of Virginia, Rich- 
mond, Virginia. 

Education: Clifford H. Orr, National Life of Vt., 
Philadelphia. 


Elections : Robert M. White, Jefferson Standard, Dallas. 
Federal Law and Legislation: Judd C. Benson, Union 


Central, Cincinnati. 


Sub-Committee on Pension Trusts: C. Preston Daw- 


son, New England Mutual, New York. 
Finance: Walter E. Barton, Union Central, New York. 


General Agents and Managers: Hugh 5S. Bell, Equi- 


table, Life of Iowa, Seattle. 


International Council: Lyman E. Malone, Sun ile 


Assurance, Detroit. 

Local Association Administration: E. Dudley Colhoun. 
Shenandoah Life, Roanoke, Va. 

Membership: Jul B. Baumann, Pacific Mutual, 
Houston. 

Past National Presidents: Herbert A. Hedges, Equ:- 
table Life of Iowa, Kansas City, Mo. 

Publications: Wayman L. Dean, Life and Casualty, 
Jacksonville, Fla. 

Resolutions: Ralph W. Hoyer, John Hancock Mutual, 
Columbus, Ohio. 

State and Regional Associations: Philip B. Hobbs 
Equitable Society, Chicago. 

Women Underwriters: Pearle Easley, Massachusetts 
Mutual, Oklahoma City. 


Special Committees 


Agents’ Compensation: Alfred C. Duckett, North: 
western Mutual, Los Angeles. 

Integration of Life Underwriters into the N.A.L.U. 
John D. Moynahan, Metropolitan Life, Berwyn, III, 
chairman, and C. C. Hunnicutt, National Life & 
Accident, Knoxville, vice-chairman. 

Life Insurance Information: Steacy E. Webster, Prov: 
dent Mutual, Pittsburgh. 

Manpower: Philip B. Hobbs, Equitable Society. 
Chicago. 

National War Savings: Clifford H. Orr, National ‘ie 
of Vt., Philadelphia. 
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Union 
Daw. HAS been our practice to publish annually a table 
of comparative standings of the 30 leading life in- 
Vork surance companies, ranked according to assets, insur- 
Equi- ga written and insurance in force. These Statistics, 
which are of value in that the progress of various com- 
| Life ff paves may immediately be ascertained as to these items 
and in relation to other companies, have been extended 
thoun,q this year to include 20 additional companies or a total 
of 50 companies. As is well known by this time, the 
‘utual life insurance business experienced a very favorable 
year during 1943. Statistics produced here in our office 
Equi-fg show that assets increased 8.1% over 1942, insurance 
written went up 14.8% and insurance in force 7.4%. 
salty | iucluded in these rankings are all United States life 
“Binsurance companies and all Canadian companies which 
utual, je operate in the United States—Canadian life companies 

not operating in the States are excluded. 
fobbs, 
Assets 

1usetts 
There were no changes in 1943 over 1942 in the 
first 9 rankings of total assets. The Aetna Life moved 
from 11th place to 10th place, switching ‘positions with 
the Penn Mutual, following which there are no changes 
North-@ until the 24th ranking is reached, where the Western 
& Southern Life Insurance Company, formerly hold- 
-L.U.@ing 25th place, changed with the Manufacturers Life. 
n, Ill,@The Guardian Life moved up one notch into 29th posi- 
sife \§tion; the Confederation Life of Canada displaced the 
Fidelity Mutual at the 32nd rung. As is expected, the 
Provi§improvements in asset rankings generally are limited 
to one place, no company moved more than two notches 
ociety Min the entire showing. The following companies, how- 
ever, did improve their standings by two places in each 
ul [iid case, National Life & Accident and the Occidental Life 


of California. 


Insurance Written 











Companies writing Group and/or Industrial insur- 
ance have shown greater forward moves than those 
companies which limit their writings to ordinary plans. 
No changes occur in the first 10 listings of insurance 
written but after that point the differences remind one 
of the teetering results produced in the running of a 
Coney Island mechanical horse race. The Occidental 
Life of California moved up a bracket and takes 11th 
place away from National Life & Accident ; the Mutual 
Lite of New York displaces the Western & Southern 
Life at 15th; Mutual Benefit moved up from 22nd to 
17th; Massachusetts Mutual from 20th to 18th; New 
Envland Mutual from 23rd to 21st. There are several 
comparatively large jumps reflected, one being the 
Northwestern National Life from 35th to 26th; Bank- 
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ers of Iowa from 36th to 28th; Gulf Life from 4lst to 
33rd; Acacia Mutual from 50th to 38th. The longest 


forward stride in the insurance written column 1s 
shown by the Minnesota Mutual Life, which moved 
up from 66th to 50th place. 


Insurance in Force 


Like assets, the insurance in force figures change 
only gradually and do not advance more than a few 
places during the course of a single year. The first 
change occurred at the 5th ranking where the John 
Hancock Mutual switched places with The Travelers. 
No further change is shown until the 20th listing, the 
National Life & Accident moving up two steps to 20th. 
The longest steps were taken by the Occidental Life 
of California, which moved three brackets to 23rd, 
and the Acacia Mutual likewise moved up three places 
to 38th. 

We have treated the results of the Pacific Mutual 
Life Insurance Company as separate companies insofar 
as the participating and non-participating departments 
are concerned. This technically is correct because of 
the separate corporate entity arrangement under which 
the company operates. In the “Asset” table the par- 
ticipating department of the company takes 30th place 
and the non-participating department 49th place. If 
these two departments are added together, plus the ac- 
cident and health department and the corporate ac- 
count, the total admitted assets of the company are 
$27 3,367,336, which would rank the company on a 
combined basis in 22nd place. Likewise, its insurance 
in force, which attains rank on a separate basis in the 
participating department only, would be in 34th posi- 
tion if the participating and non-participating life in- 
surance are added. On insurance written, however, 
even when combined, the company does not plact in 
the first 50 writers—it misses out by only a few million 
dollars. 

In further explanation of the “Written” column, we 
call attention to the fact that the total figures are on a 
“gross” basis, and include additions under existing 
Group policies which to some extent are offset by with- 
drawals. 

In the cumulative table no changes are expected and 
the only variations that might occur would represent less 
than one point, these being because of the practice of 
carrying ratios to the nearest whole per cent. The first 50 
companies have about 92.2% of the assets of all com- 
panies and total insurance in force of about 88.3% of 
all insurance in force, while the insurance written repre- 
sents about 85% of the total new volume of United 
States companies and all Canadian companies operating 


in the United States. 
(Continued on page 24) 
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Esvervpopy loses if inflation comes. 


The farmer gets higher returns for his prod- 
uce, but inflated prices steal more than his 
increase. The worker earns larger wages for his 
services, but swollen costs of living steal more 
than his gains. The business man gets bigger 
profits on his goods, but abnormal ex- 
penses rob him of more than his advan- 
tages. And the investor is robbed ~«* 
worst of all. 


Because life insurance policy- 
holders and life insurance men 
have such a real stake in 
the war against inflation, 
the Life Insurance Com- 
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STOP THIEF! 


panies in America and Their Agents have 
undertaken an advertising campaign to indue 
the American people to put their money n 
war bonds and life insurance instead of enter- 
ing the mad scramble for a limited supply >f 
goods. The advertisements are clear, humaa, 
convincing. The campaign is a disti»- 
guished public service. 


“¢ Provident Mutual is proud to pe:- 


ticipate in this crusade and has c>- 
voted its 1944 insurance journal 
campaign to furthering this effect- 
ual cooperative effort. Yo if 
moral support will help <o 
win this vital battle. 
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RIOR to the present war, com- 

mercial aviation in this country 

had established a position of 
world leadership, and in cooperation 
with our military forces, the war 
record of the entire aviation indus- 
try is one of miraculous achieve- 
ment. 

The development of air transpor- 
tation has been advanced many 
years by the war effort, and we are 
on the threshold of a tremendous 
expansion in the use of airplanes 
for commercial purposes, travel, and 
recreation. 

‘lying will be safer, faster, more 
comfortable, and less expensive in 
postwar planes. With increasing 
participation in all types of flying, 
insurance companies and the general 
public alike will have a vital inter- 
est in the effect which improved 
saiety factors will have on the fatal- 
ity rate of postwar flying. 

“or life insurance purposes, the 
reports of the Aviation Committee 
oi the Actuarial Society will con- 
tinue to be our chief guide in avia- 
tion underwriting. In interpreting 
the statistics, we may well anticipate 
a “reat increase in the stability and 
sa'ety of all airplanes in common 
us’, but we should not forget the 
conimittee’s observation that in un- 
de: writing aviation risks where the 
known mortality rate is high, there 
is yreat liability to adverse selection. 
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POSTWAR PROBLEM 


by RICHARD T. SEXTON, 
Senior Underwriter, 
Connecticut General Life 


.Aviation developments come rap- 
idly, and under present conditions, 
postwar views of aviation under- 
writing must be largely based on 
each company’s attitude toward such 
business and its own experience with 
it. 


Passenger Flying 


In the Connecticut General we 
have been close to the aviation in- 
dustry and therefore anticipated a 
rapid increase in the use of the air- 
ways of this country by the general 
public, induced largely by the re- 
markable safety record of airline 
passenger flying. In view of the 
joint experience on such scheduled 
flying and the results on our own 
business, both Group and Ordinary, 
we announced several years ago our 
willingness to accept without restric- 
tions of extra premiums, limiting 
riders, Or amounts, passengers on 
aircraft operated on regular sched- 
ule by incorporated passenger car- 
riers over their established air 
routes. We do not use the limiting 
term “fare-paying”’ passenger, and 
under our practice, such members 
of the aviation industry who travel 
aS passengers on passes are included 





as standard risks. In fact, we of- 
fered insurance in this field to pilots 
at a nominal cost as early as 1926. 

Since we treat air travel on the 
same basis as other forms of trans- 
portation, we ask in our application 
only if flights have been taken other 
than as a passenger on regular trans- 
port airlines. We are now covcring 
such scheduled passenger flying in 
this country Canada, Central and 
South America, Bermuda, and the 
West Indies at standard rates. We 
believe that the great extension of 
postwar overwater and foreign fly- 
ing experience of this country’s air- 
lines will compare favorably with 
the safety of present passenger fly- 
ing. When the Air Transport €cm- 
panies which are now flying for the 
Air Transport Command establish 
scheduled peace-time service over 
the foreign routes they now operate, 
our expectation is to cover such 
world-wide passenger flying at 
standard rates. 


Other Types of Flying 


In addition to regular airline 
travel, the following types of non- 
scheduled passenger flying are ex- 
pected to increase materially when 
hostilities have ceased: 

1. Flights taken in airplanes pur- 
chased by business concerns for the 
transportation of their personnel. 

(Continued on the next page) 














Postwar Aviation—Continued 


2. Charter flights in planes hired 
from “flying services” for individ- 
ual trips. 

3. Privately owned planes. 

While the standards and flying 
experience of the commercial air- 
lines in this country allow us to take 
for granted the ability of their per- 
sonnel and the safety of their equip- 
ment, it is necessary in underwriting 
other types of flying to know the 
qualifications and accident record of 
the pilot, the type of plane used, pur- 
pose of the flights, the routes flown, 
and the amount of annual flying 
time (flying hours over a three year 
period ). 

The underwriter should have this 
information which can best be ob- 
tained by the use of an aviation 
questionnaire, whenever non-sched- 
uled passenger flying is involved, 
or there is an existing or potential 
pilot hazard. 

Under the following schedule, 
which we are currently announcing 
to our field force, a reasonable 
amount of most types of non-sched- 
uled passenger flying is covered as 
standard rates: 


a sizable percentage of the two and 
one-half million men in the various 
branches of the air corps who have 
had considerable flying experience, 
will, as civilians, continue to fly, 
many becoming private or commer- 
cial pilots. 

When we also add the flying in- 
terest of the younger generation and 
the promise of better, safer, and 
cheaper planes, it seems reasonable 
to expect that regardless of the ex- 
pense and flying delays which may 
postpone mass ownership of small 
airplanes, the various types of pilot 
hazard will become an important 
factor in postwar aviation under- 
writing. 


Pilot Fatalities 


The fatality rate of aviation pilots 
is generally understood to depend 
upon the following factors: 

1. Type of certificate held by pilot: 

a. Student certificate which re- 

quires no minimum experience. 
The holder may not carry in 
flight any property or any per- 
son other than a certificated 
instructor. 


Non-Scheduled Passenger Flying 


Annual Flying Time 
of Passenger 


Purpose of Flight 


Business trip in 
Company-owned plane 


Charter Flying 


Private business or 
pleasure if pilot 
holds Airline or 
Commercial certificate 


Pilots 


In 1940 there were 63,113 holders 
of flying certificates licensed by the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration as 
compared with 31,264 the year be- 
fore, and with the pilots which have 
since been trained through the Civ- 
ilian Pilot Training program, it is 
estimated that there are now about 
130,000 certified civilian pilots in 
this country. 

It seems likely that a considerable 
number of our military pilots will 
continue to fly as commercial and 
private pilots when they are demo- 
bilized. It is also anticipated that 


16 


50 hours or less 
51 to 100 hours 
Over 100 hours 


50 hours or less 
Over 50 hours 


25 hours or less 
Over 25 hours 


Amount of Annual Extra 


Insurance per $1,000 
$50,000 Standard 
25,000 = 
25,000 2¢ per hour 
25,000 Standard 
25,000 4¢ per hour 
10,000 Standard 
10,000 4¢ per hour 


b. A private certificate requires 
35 solo hours and the holder 
may not carry any property 
or person for hire. 

c. A commercial certificate re- 
quires 200 solo hours and per- 
mits any kind of flying except 
as first pilot in scheduled air- 
line passenger service. 

d. An airline certificate requires 
1,200 solo hours and gives 
practically unlimited authority 
to fly the types of aircraft 
specified in the certificate. 

2. Annual Flying Time: 

This is one of the most important 

factors affecting annual fatality 


“perience. 


rates. The death rate, however, 
does not increase directly in pro- 
portion to the amount of annua! 
flying, because frequent flying 


maintains skill, and the better 


pilots generally fly more often. 


. Total Flying Experience: 


The statistics show a decrease in 
fatalities with increased flying ex- 
There is a relatively 
high death rate in the period just 
after a pilot has completed his 
qualifications, and this is especi- 
ally true of private pilots in their 
first years of flying. 

Kind of Flying: 

The annual aviation death rate 
among all airline pilots has in 
recent years been about ten per 
thousand, and pilots engaged in 
general non-scheduled commer- 
cial flying have had a similar 
death rate with some tendency for 
the rate to increase among pilots 
with long experience in non- 
scheduled flying. Per hour of 
flying, the hazards of pilots en- 
gaged chiefly in competition, ex- 
hibition, demonstration, experi- 
mental flying, or crop-dusting, 
are above the average, while that 
of cross-country charter flying, 
flying in connection with a busi- 
ness, and photography is below 
average. There is some indication 
that in the case of cross-country 
and business flying the hourly 
differential tends to be offset by 
an unusually high average amount 
of annual flying. 


. Accident Record and Violation 


of Air Regulations: 

A high fatality rate has been ex- 
perienced on pilots with such rec- 
ords. This has been true regard- 
less of the severity of the accident 
or nature of the violation. It is 
advisable to require a consid 
able amount of subsequent flying 
without accident before insuri.g 
such pilots. 

Make of Plane: 

To date the fatality rates indi- 
cate that differences in pilots “re 


— 


ae 


a 
“A 


of greater significance than d i-§ 


ferences in the airplanes used. 
There is some reason to expect 
a higher accident rate in light 
planes, as they will be flown »y 
the less experienced pilots; how- 
ever, the increased safety factors 
in such postwar planes may more 
than counter-balance the pilots 
(Continued on page 34) 
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HORTLY after our entry into 
the war, a very prominent finan- 
cial authority addressed a group 
of life insurance agency and home 


ofice men in New York. The 
speaker sybmitted himself to ques- 
tioning following his address, an 
one questioner asked the speaker’: 
views on the postwar period. To this 
question the speaker replied, “Well, 
| have decided to work like h--l to 
win the war, and shoot myself to 
avoid the peace!” 

This answer naturally failed to 
engender much encouragement 1n 
the minds of those who heard it. 
Yet they knew that the speaker had 
answered the question is this manner 
only to dramatize for his listeners 
the scope of the problems which will 
await after the bells have poured 
out their glad tidings of victory and 
peace. 

None of us possesses any exact 
or inexact prevision of the postwar 
world in spite of all the glorious 
dream pictures and forecasts of 
gloom so frequently and so glibly 


painted for us. Nevertheless, the 
old adage, “Coming events cast 
their shadows before them.” cer- 


tainly provides us with justification 
for thinking about the future, par- 
ticularly if we succeed in finding 
the shadows and stand in them pen- 

Some of these shadows are darker 
than others, and give rise to less 
encouragement. One of the darkest 
oi the shadows contains an ominous 
warning that unless we conduct our 
lending activities with restraint dur- 
ing this period of wartime abnor- 
malities, the problems which will en- 
sue from our present recklessness 
will detract from our enjoyment of 
the opportunities ahead. I refer es- 
pecially to some of the mortgage 
loans, and especially residential 
loans, now being made and result- 
ing, in part, from a very abnormal 
housing market. Few new houses 
have been constructed in many areas 
since 1941. Concentration of work- 
ers In many communities, in turn, 
has produced an exceedingly ab- 
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normal demand for housing. When 
men have found difficulty in rent- 
ing satisfactory accommodations, 
some of them in desperation have 
purchased houses at prices justifi- 
able only on the unusual grounds al- 
ready reviewed. Prevailing prices 
in many markets include not only 
recognition of increased building 
costs, but a scarcity value likely to 
be of only temporary existence until 
the supply of housing increases. 


Unusual Case 


In 1940, the National Life In- 
surance Company made a Section 
203 FHA loan in the amount of 
$5,400 secured by a new house in 
West Virginia, and appraised by 
the FHA for $7,500. In August, 
this loan was paid off and we are told 
that the house had sold for $15,500 
and a new loan of $8,000 had been 
made! 

You all know of similar instances, 
even though they may not be quite 
so extreme. You know too that lend- 
ers, recognizing current selling prices 
as the bases of loans, without taking 
into account accepted principles of 
appraisal, not only seemingly en- 
danger themselves, but create a com- 
petitive situation likely to prove 
harmful to the entire mortgage struc- 
ture of the country. Our memories 
are pretty short at best, but have we 
so soon forgotten that not many 
years ago mortgage lenders suffered 
severely from too sanguine recogni- 
tion of market values as the bases 
for loans ? 

Another black shadow becomes 
very easy to detect because of our 
experience with previous wars. This 
has taught us to know that every post- 












MEREDITH 


airman, Committee on Finance, 
nsurance Company, Montpelier, Vermont 


war period is fraught with readjust- 
ments. The present war exceeds all 
others in the scope of cost and effort. 
It is hard to believe that a debt of 
hundreds of billions is a_ blessing 
rather than a burden, even though 
we owe the debt supposedly to our- 
selves. When the war has ceased, we 
shall as a nation be richer because 
we have preserved our freedom at 
a bloody price, but economically we 
shall be poorer. We shall have ex- 
pended without cringing the best of 
the nation’s youth, millions of hours 
of labor devoted to war production, 
millions of tons of iron, coal, copper, 
zinc and lead, to say nothing of the 
dollar cost. How then can we eco- 
nomically be richer?> And why 
should we not reasonably expect 
more drastic readjustments in some 
phases of our economic life after 
this war has ended than after wars 
of the past? 

War production programs have 
drawn millions of people into pro- 
duction centers with the well-known 
housing shortages which have re- 
sulted. \When the war ends, many 
of these people probably will shift 
to other places, and we shall expert- 
ence a period identified by a consid- 
erable degree of instability in vari- 
ous areas if not in the country as a 
whole. Until the major excesses of 
war have been absorbed and some 
of the drastic readjustments to peace 
have been completed, real estate and 
mortgage men should proceed only 
with caution in launching new un- 
dertakings despite our anxiety to 
assist in the restoration of normalcy 
at the earliest possible moment. At 
the same time, we need not refrain 

(Continued on the next page} 











Mortgage Trends—Continued 

from making plans for the postwar 
era, provided we make adequate 
allowance for these readjustments. 


Mortgages Will Increase 


A glance at many of the lighter 
shadows all around us leads us to be- 
lieve that conditions essential to a 
high degree of mortgage activity 
will characterize the postwar period, 
even though its advent may be de- 
layed somewhat by the readjust- 
ments just referred to, and by scar- 
cities of various materials. 

In the first place, a certain portion 
of the populace, prompted by a wide 
variety of motives, always desires 
to borrow money and tenders real 


property as collateral. Secondly, 
several years of restricted building 
activity, the pent-up demand for 
housing and other building which 
will result therefrom, and normal 
requirements for housing and busi- 
ness properties at that time will 
create a substantial demand for 
funds when building again becomes 
possible. In the third place, every 
indication points to the availability 
of a large supply of capital for 
mortgage financing. Building ex- 
perts differ widely in their estimates 
of the volume of postwar housing, 
but in any event the circumstances 
just enumerated certainly should 
produce a high degree of lending 
activity for at least several years to 
come, once it again is resumed. 
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DISTINCTIVE company!” 


That’s what you'll hear wherever Pacific Mutual field 


representatives get together. It’s an apt description, 
for Pacific Mutual has many features of distinction. 
Foremost, perhaps, from the fieldman’s point of 
view is the completeness of Pacific Mutual protections. 
Pacific Mutual underwriters have at their disposal 
unsurpassed basic coverages — Life, Accident and 
Sickness (including the famous combination plan 
that “pays 5 ways’); a full range of those Comple- 


mentary Coverages essential to comprehensive estate 


programming; a practical line of Retirement and 
Annuity Plans; and the most modern of Group 


Insurance facilities. 


PACIFIC MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


(A CALIFORNIA CORPORATION) 
HOME OFFICE, LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


PAciFIC MUTU 


LIFE-ACCIDENT 
HEALTH: ANNUITIES 
GROUP INSURANCE 


Featuring the New 
and Unusual Savings 
Plan that Pays 
5 Ways 
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Many of the loans which will he 
sought should come within the scope 
of orthodox lending practices which 
produce the well known so-called 
uninsured loans. Loans of this kind 
require: 

1. A conservative valuation of the 
security ; 

2. An adequate margin of the sc- 
curity above the loan; 

3. A satisfactory credit risk in 
the borrower ; 

4. A program of loan liquidation 
within the apparent ability of the 
borrower to carry. 


Two Requirements 


This so-called orthodox pattern 
of lending, however, embodies many 
features almost completely ignored 
a few years past. Not long ago it 
was the accepted practice to make 
a loan solely on the basis of the prop- 
erty, but experience of the past 20 
years has demonstrated forcefully 
that a sound loan must possess at 
least two_attributes in addition to 
the property, and each of these attri- 
butes is of significance equal to that 
of the security. One of these is the 
borrower, his character, reputation, 
earning power, resources and in- 
come. The other is a pattern of loan 
which the borrower should be able 
to carry with ease. On residential 
loans this means that the borrower 
makes small payments out of cur- 
rent monthly income instead of al- 
lowing interest, taxes, and principal 
payments to accumulate to infre- 
quent intervals. 

Perhaps it is a truism to say that 
a borrower should borrow no more 
than he can conveniently care for. 
At the same time we must remember 
that many borrowers are relative'y 
uninformed on financial matters, 
and it is not difficult for them ‘o 
overestimate their debt-paying ab''- 
ity. The lender, whether a banker, 
insurance company or individu 
has the responsibility, while makir 
certain that he has a safe loan, als: 
to tender the borrower a loan patte'n 
which the debtor will be able ‘o 
carry, barring unexpected develon- 
ments. This is a service which I he- 
lieve borrowers have a right to 
expect of institutional lenders, aid 
those institutions which have a‘ 
hered closely to a policy of this kind 
in the past have gained infinitely -n 


good will. 
(Continued on page 42) 
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[ HAS been a pleasure to accept 

the invitation of Mr. Sexton, your 

program chairman, to speak to 
you here today. I appreciate the 
opportunity which you have afforded 
me to talk to you on a subject which 
has already given rise to some prob- 
lems in the field of life insurance 
underwriting, and which will most 
certainly be one of increasing con- 
cern to all of you, as time goes on. 

At some future date, following 
demobilization, you will be con- 
fronted with applications from large 
numbers of ex-service men. In fact, 
for several years, as these men be- 
come re-established in civilian life, 
a large percentage of the business 
which you underwrite will be on in- 
dividuals who have formerly been 
members of the armed forces. Some 
of them will have a history of trop- 
ical disease, combat injuries, and 
other conditions with which up to 
the present time you have been 
largely unfamiliar, which will pres- 
ent special problems, but for the 
most part the underwriting should 
be quite straightforward. Many of 
these men will have gone through 
arduous and strenuous experiences 
but their disabilities, if any, will con- 
form largely to the usual pattern 
with which you are familiar: hy- 
pertension, the genito-urinary dis- 
eases, diabetes, and all of the other 
diseases to which the human race is 
heir. 

The degenerative diseases with 
which you are largely concerned in 
the insurance business are no re- 
specters of the service man; nor on 
the other hand are they of any more 
serious significance because they oc- 
cur in an ex-service man. They are 
the same diseases and, for insurance 
purposes, they can be appraised by 
the same standards. 

It so happens, and very fortu- 
ately I think for me, that my Naval 
Cuty has brought me in contact with 
thousands of records of our ex- 
service men which I have been able 
to review, and having the back- 
ground of medical underwriting I 
could not help but mentally evalu- 
ate these cases, and now to have the 
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opportunity of going over the high- 
lights with you gentlemen and dis- 
cussing with you some of the 
thoughts I have had is very pleas- 
ant. However, any statements which 
| may make are my own private opin- 
ions and are not to be construed 
as official or reflecting the views of 
the Navy Department or the Naval 
Service as a whole. 


Over-all Picture 


To consider the over-all picture, 
we should realize that there will be 
over ten million men, practically all 
of whom are in the prospect age 
range, in fact, the major percentage 
of whom will be under 28 years of 
age; a tremendous reservoir of 
prospects and necessarily a big un- 
derwriting problem. These men 
should be physically above the av- 
erage with the medical treatment 
they have had as well as the splen- 
did conditioning they have under- 
gone. 

The majority of these men have 
gone into the service directly from 
high school or college where they 
have had their every action super- 
vised—they have become used to or- 
ders and fixed routines, which when 
returned to civilian life will radi- 
cally change—for then the ex-serv- 
ice man will take up the burden of 
responsibilities that are required of 
all good civilians. Having a desire 
for protection for his family, begin- 
ning business, continuing future 
plans which were interrupted by the 
war, he must look for financial pro- 
tection and backing. Having been 
introduced to life insurance through 
the National Service Insurance, he 
will be insurance conscious, in a 
receptive frame of mind, and will 








look to the life insurance companies 


for properly programming his 
needs. The companies’ responsibil- 
ity is to provide for his insurance 
be faced with his evaluation as an 
individual insurance risk. At this 
point the underwriter will want to 
know something about the risk 
which is to be put on the company’s 
books. Here are a group of insur- 
ance risks who have been out of 
contact with their civilian environ- 
ment for the past 2, 3, or 4 years or 
more. Some of them will have had 
illnesses concerning which you will 
require specific information which 
will not be available through the at- 
tending physician or hospital as in 
the case of the civilian. The only 
source of this information will be 
his service health record. Therefore, 
the health record of the man during 
his service will be of considerable 
value. 


Medical Record 


Let us not render a disservice to 
the applicant and our companies by 
rejecting insurable risks through a 
lack of appreciation of the different 
factors involved in considering the 
insurability of an ex-service man as 
opposed to the civilian applicant, 
through improper interpretation of 
the man’s medical record. This rec- 
ord is kept with the serviceman’s 
unit constantly, and any complaints, 
illnesses or injuries for which he re- 
ceives medical attention are recorded 
with the treatment which he has re- 
ceived, together with reports of his 
routine physical examinations. 
However, a word of caution should 
be inserted here relative to the way 
in which these records should be in- 

(Continued on the next page} 








Ex-Service Man—Continued 


terpreted. For example, in civilian 
life if a man has a cold he stays in 
bed a day or two, then goes about 
his business—sprains his ankle, goes 
to work with a cane for a few days. 
In fact, he has a series of illnesses 
and injuries which are forgotten,— 
which you as an underwriter never 


hear about. In the case of the serv- 
iceman, this information is all in his 
health record in black and white, and 
forms at first glance quite an im- 
posing array of illnesses. You must 
beware of assuming that he has had 
more than his share of illness or 
that these illnesses have been unduly 
severe because of their apparent 
duration as judged by the length of 











"THE ever present “Help-Your-Buddy” 
spirit, even when seriously wounded, is 


General Agency 
Opportunities Open 
Toledo, Ohio 
South Bend, Ind. 
Omaha, Neb. 
Denver, Colo. 
Lansing, Mich. 
Kewanee, Ill. 
LaCrosse, Wis. 
Ottumwe, la. 


WRITE, if you think 
you can qualify. 
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“One of the Best” of many superior qualities 
displayed by our Fighting Yanks, making 
ultimate Victory a certainty. 


Among insurance companies, Central Life, 
now in its 49th year, strong and progressive, 
with $195,000,000 of insurance in force, 
also is recognized as “One of The Best.” 
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time spent on the sick list. You musi 
remember that in the service a man 
is either fit for duty, or he is on the 
sick list. There is no middle ground 
His period of confinement to 1 

hospital and convalescence is the: 

fore normally more prolonged thai 
would be the case in civilian life. 

If the health record is available 
to the underwriter, it is obvious that 
more favorable consideration will | 
possible in many cases; otherwise, 
the underwriter must necessarily 
take an extremely conservative view. 
It is, therefore, apparent that in all 
fairness to the applicant a serious 
effort should be made to obtain a 
copy of the health’ record, whatever 
the difficulties may be. Delays wil! 
be encountered and there will be 
pressure from the agent to dispense 
with such information. It will, there- 
fore, be imperative that all of the 
companies adopt reasonably uniform 
rules, setting forth the conditions 
under which a copy of the health 
record will be obligatory. If the 
practices of the companies vary 
widely on this score, you will soon 
be in plenty of hot water as you wel! 
know. 

Of course the records will not be 
actually. necessary in many of the 
cases, particularly when the applica- 
tion is for a relatively small amount 
of insurance. However, I would 
like to suggest that serious thought 
be given to the establishment of 
uniform practice in this regard. 


Applicant Should Obtain Record 


Many methods have been pro 
posed to the services in the past a: 
to how the records can best be mad: 
available to the insuring company 
However, after weighing all pro 
posals, it is the opinion of the serv 
ices that if the health record of 
man is needed, the man should ob 
tain it himself and not have the in 
surance company, on his authority 
request it from the service con 
cerned. 

In underwriting these cases 0: 
the ex-serviceman for = sma 
amounts, pressure may be exerte: 
to waive the submission of the cop 
of the health record. It will, un 
questionably, be argued that th 
hazard in such a procedure will b 
no greater than that involved in writ 
ing the business on a non-medica 

(Continued on page 48) 
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FOURTEEN POINTS 
IN PENSION PLANS 


T a meeting of the Hartford 

Control of the Controllers 

Institute, held on Thursday, 
November 9th, 1944 at Hartford, 
‘onnecticut, the topic discussed in 
pen-forum style was “Fourteen 
Points In Pension Plans.” The 
speaker was Meyer M. Goldstein, 
C.L.U., Director of the Pension 
Planning Company of New York 
City and General Agent in the same 
city for the Connecticut Mutual Life 
Insurance Company. 


Ouestions are: 


1. Should we have an Employee 
Benefit Program ? 

2. What will our Company gain 

from an Employee Benefit Pro- 

gram ? 

What type of Employee Benefit 

Program should we have? 

. What will it cost this year? 

. What will it cost in subsequent 

years? 

What about years of bad busi- 

ness? 

Have we the power to alter and 

terminate the Program? 

8. What employees should be eli- 
gible for membership in_ the 
Program? 

9. What benefits should be included 
in the Program? 

10. How about taxes? 

11. How about salary stabilization ° 

12. What about the employer-em- 
ployee relations aspects? 

13. What is a fair cost to stockhold- 
ers? 

14. What financial method should 
we consider ? 


mp Ww 
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Mr. Goldstein commented on each 
of these 14 points, as follows: 


1. Should We Have an Employee 

Benefit Program? 

Every employer has an Employee 
senefit Program. It is simply a 
question of what kind of Program. 
In other words, every company has 
some kind of a policy with reference 
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to the Company’s attitude when any 
of the following four events takes 
place : 

a. an employee becomes totally 


disabled. 

b. an employee grows super-an- 
nuated. 

c. an employee dies during active 
service. 


d. an employee severs employ- 
ment, voluntarily or involun- 
tarily. 


~ 


2. What Will Our Company Gain 
From an Employee Benefit Pro- 
gram? 


When an employee becomes to- 
tally disabled or aged an employer 
actually has only three choices. 
First, he can fire such an employee, 
that is the ‘“‘do-nothing” policy of 
management. It is clear that this 


‘policy of management hurts em- 


ployee “morale” and will not work. 
Standing alone, the Old Age Bene- 
fits of Social Security is an inade- 
quate solution. 

The second choice of management 
is to “‘keep them on the pay-roll.”’ 
This involves a steady accumulation 
of fixed over-head in bad business 
years as well as good ones. Such 
procedure could lead a Company to 
become top-heavy in over-head and 
non-competitive. To carry on the 
pay-roll, instead of a sinking fund, 
is simply to defer the cost to future 
management and future stockhold- 
ers. It actually exaggerates today’s 
profits for today’s stockholders and 
today’s management. 

No accountant will permit an em- 
ployer to fail to set up a depreciation 
account to write off the depreciation 
of plant and equipment. It is like- 
wise unsound business practice to 
fail to set up an account covering 
the depreciation of human machin- 
ery. Furthermore it is just as illogi- 
cal to write off the depreciation of a 
human being after he has completed 
his years of service as it would be 
to use a machine in one period and 


write it off in another period, espe- 
cially if the machine was used dur- 
ing a profit period and written off 
during a loss period. 

The third choice of management 
is the soundest and the most eco- 
nomical in the long run. This is to 
set up a sinking fund in the form 
of a formal plan or trust fund. Into 
this plan or trust fund the employer 
contributes through the years in ac- 
cordance with his ability and willing- 
ness to pay. From out of this sink- 
ing fund the payments aré made to 
employees who become disability or 
age pensioners. If an employer can 
successfully solve these employee 
problems he will attain the desirable 
business objectives of improved em- 
ployee morale; increased employee 
efficiency ; decreased labor turn-over 
through holding desirable employees 
and attracting desirable new ones; 
and, finally, of minimizing labor 
discord and strikes. 


3. What Type of Employee Benefit 
Program Should We Have? 
This depends primarily on the 

ability and willingness of the em- 

ployer to pay the cost of the benefits. 

Thus, it is necessary to analyze 
the problem and evolve a program 
that will be consistent with the em- 
ployer’s budget. 

But, before proceeding into the 
details of what such a program 
might cost, it is desirable to €onsider 
some other aspects of management 
policy. 


4. What Will It Cost This Year? 
A plan can be designed to meet 
whatever budget is available. 


5. What Will It Cost in Subsequent 

Years? 

Similarly, careful attention needs 
to be given to costs in subsequent 
normal-profit years. 

Management should have a study 
of prospective future costs compared 
to past and estimated future profits. 
Then, a permanent employee benefit 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Pension Plans—Continued 

program can be designed consistent 
with the company’s ability and will- 
ingness to pay in the complete cycles 
of peak, normal and bad years. 


6. What About Years of Bad Busi- 
ness? 

A plan can be devised which per- 
mits of little or no payments by the 
employer in bad business years. 

This flexibility is possible under 
a pension plan as well as a profit- 
sharing plan. 

One common misunderstanding 
among some employers is the notion 
that it is necessary to saddle their 
company with a strait-jacket of 
fixed annual contributions in order 
to have a pension plan. Such a 
notion is incorrect. Flexibility of 
employer contributions is available 


(and acceptable under the Internal 
Revenue Code). 

Also, an employer is free to “write 
his own ticket” as to the amount and 
type of benefits, if any, in the event 
of severance of employment, death 
of employees in service, etc., (pro- 
vided such provisions are non-dis- 
criminatory ). 


/. Have We the Power to Alter or 
Terminate the Program? 
Management may alter, demand 

or terminate the program at any 
time—in whole or in part—in its 
sole discretion. However, proper 
safeguards must be incorporated to 
protect the employees as to any 
funds previously accumulated and 
care must be taken to meet the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue’s test 
of “permanency” of program. 





NE of the world's greatest bene- 
factors was Einar Hovolboell, 
Danish postal clerk. 


Asheworked long hourssorting Christ- 
mas mail, he thought of a way to put 
it to work for humanity ... and in 1904 
started the sale of Christmas Seals 
to combat tuberculosis. Introduced 
in America in 1907, the Seals have 
helped cut the T.B. death rate 75%, 
have helped save 4,000,000 lives! 


But T.B. still kills more people between 
1Sand 45than any other disease. Your 
dollarsare urgentiyneeded now.Send 
in your contribution today — please. 








How a Dane Saved 
4 Million Americans! 


BUY CHRISTMAS 


The National, State and Local 
Tuberculosis Associations in 
the United States 
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8. What Employees Should Be 
Eligible for Membership in the 
Program? 

This is one of the most important 
decisions of management. It goes 
much deeper than the question oi 
temporary high-tax rates or wave 
stabilization. It involves the lon: - 
range decision of management wit! 
reference to the solution of em- 
ployer-employee relations in t! 
event of the happening of disability, 
old age, severance of employment, 
or death of employees in service. 


9. What Benefits Should Be 1n- 
cluded in the Program? 

Again, the question of what bene- 
fits involves a careful evaluation ly 
management of the benefits to en- 
ployer and employee in relation to 
the stated budget of costs. For in- 
stance, should the program be con- 
fined to age retirement benefits only 
or should the program encompass 
disability benefits and perhaps death 
benefits, even though the inclusion 
of disability or death benefits might 
mean a reduction of the age retire- 
ment benefits in order to keep the 
over-all costs within the same em- 
ployer’s budget ? 

One of the popular misconcep 
tions is that it is essential to have a 
fixed relationship between one bene- 
fit and another. For instance, that 
there must be death benefits or that 
death benefits have to be in the ratio 
of 100 times the monthly retiremen’ 
income benefits, i.e. a $100. monthlh 
pension carries with it $10,000 o 
insurance. This mistaken notio! 
has arisen because that is the usua! 
relationship in the typical annua! 
premium retirement income policy 
plans of many life insurance com 
panies. 

The fact is that a program may\ 
be designed without any death bene 
fits or with any amount of deat! 
benefits that may be desired by th 
employer. Similarly, the progran 
may be “tailor-made” to combine 
any combination of amount or ty 
of benefits to employees in the even’ 
of age retirement, disability, or se\ 
erance of employment. The im 
portant point is that the employe 
should design the program he want 
and then select the financing meth 
ods to carry out his wishes. Th 
trouble is that the “cart has bee 
put before the horse,” and_ that 
many employers have been sol. 

(Continued on page 28) 
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HE answer of the British gov- 
ernment to the far-famed Beve- 
ridge plan was presented to 
‘arliament in the form of a white 
aper when that body reconvened 


September 27, 1944. The govern- 
ment hopes to have the plan in oper- 
etion in 1945. Outlines of the plan 
were widely published in newspapers 


f the United States. It supplements 
white paper on unemployment pol- 
icy, previously issued. 

(ll figures presented below are 
ased on an arbitrary exchange rate 
f $4 to the pound. Considering 
the differences, as between Great 
‘ritain and the United States, in 
living conditions, purchasing power, 
ctc., a rate of $6.60 to the pound 
‘vould, perhaps, give a better com- 
parison. On that basis, total ulti- 
jiate cost of the plan, expressed in 
dollars, would be nearly $5 billion 
annually, Roughly, that would be 
the equivalent of a $15 billion plan 
for the United States (with a pop- 
ulation about 3 times greater). The 
figures used should be construed in 
that light. 


Benefits Proposed 


This is another “cradle to grave 
plan” but the benefits are somewhat 
different than those proposed by 
Beveridge. Provision is made for: 


UNEMPLOYMENT, _ SICK- 
NESS AND INVALIDITY pay 
of $8 per week for a married 
couple $4.80 a week for single 
persons, and $1 per week for eld- 
est child of unemployed father. 
After 3 years, sickness benefits 
would be replaced by an invalid- 
ity benefit of $/ for married 
couple, $4 for a single person. 
Unemployment benefits are limited 
to 30 weeks. 

TRAINING GRANTS: Where 
an unemployed person takes a 
course of approved re-training, 
training allowance higher than 
the unemployment benefit will be 
granted. 

RETIREMENT PENSIONS 
would amount to $7 a week for 
man and wife, $4 per single per- 
son. Retirement age is 65 for 
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BRITAIN'S WHITE PAPER 


men, 60 for women. Pensioners 
earning over $4 per week will 
have pensions reduced by the 
amount earned over the $4 base. 
WIDOW’S BENEFIT: $7.20 a 
week—$1 extra for a child—ulti- 
mate pension $4 weekly. 
MORTALITY BENEFIT: 
Scaled up to $80, reaching maxi- 
mum at age 18. 

MATERNITY BENEFIT: 
Grant of $16, plus weekly bene- 
fits up to $7.20. 

ORPHAN’S ALLOWANCES: 
$2.40 per week. 

FAMILY ALLOWANCES: $1 
a week and “things in kind” such 
as school meals and milk, for each 
child after the first. Same for 
eldest child if father is unem- 
ployed. 





Tax Set-Up 


All benefits except family allow- 
ances will be contributory, all con- 
tributions being so calculated as to 
produce two-thirds of the cost of 
the unemployment benefit and five- 
sixths of the cost of other benefits, 
the balance being made up out of 
the proceeds of taxation. Roughly 
the net result is that government 
and local tax funds would bear 
from 57% to 68% of the cost, the 
remainder to be raised by a stamp 
tax varying for employees from 40 
cents to /7 cents a week, depending 
on age and sex; and for employers 
from 32 cents to 62 cents per em- 
ployed worker. The rate for self- 
employed workers is 49 cents to &4 
cents. Non-workers, including those 
of independent means, must con- 
tribute from 37 cents to 67 cents. 

ADMINISTRATION: The plan 
provides for the creation of a cabi- 
net post (Minister of Social Insur- 
ance) through whose office the plan 
would be administered. The new 
ministry would also be in charge of 
national assistance but would ad- 
minister the programs separately. 
All Britishers are divided into six 
classifications for purposes of tax 
collections and administration ( with- 
out distinction as to earning capac- 
ity or social standing). These 


classes are—employees,  self-em- 
ployed, housewives, adults who are 
not earners, children, persons over 
working age. 

COST: Estimates place costs at 
$2,600,000,000 during the first years, 
mounting to an ultimate figure of 
$3,324,000,000. Government’s shore 
during first years would be $1,408,- 
000,000 growing to $2,288,000,000 
by 1975. Virtually the total popu- 
lation (47,000,000) would be af- 
fected. 

BEVERIDGE COMMENTS: 
The author of the famous Beveridge 
plan is said to feel that the principal 
difference between his own and the 
government’s plan is that in the 
latter, the principle of basing bene- 
fits on subsistence has been aban- 
doned. In general, he seems pleased 
with the new plan, as indicated by 
a Southampton dispatch published 
in Christian Science Monitor, quot- 
ing from a recent address by Sir 
William as follows: 

Whether the government plan is 

all that is wanted or not, whetuer 

it is better than Beveridge or not. 
we should all be glad that there 

is now practical certainty of a 

great step forward in the near 

future toward reducing needless 
want in Britain. 


Government on Subsistence 


The government takes the posi- 
tion that “the right objective is the 
rate of benefit which provides rea- 
sonable insurance against want and, 
at the same time, takes account of 
the maximum contribution which 
the great body of contributors can 
properly be asked to bear. Where 
gaps arise, they must be fitted in 
by national assistance.” 

It will be interesting to see how 
Britain can shoulder a $2,600,000,- 
OOO social security program at the 
end of a costly war and after the 
liquidation of $4,000,000,000 of the 
empires external resources. It 
might be well to wait and study her 
experience before proceeding in this 
country with such a sweeping ex- 
periment as the Wagner-Murray- 


Dingell ‘“‘cradle-to-grave” security. 
From Insurance Economics Society 
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3 PRACTICAL AIDS 
TO SOUND 
PENSION PLANNING 


The Guardian Life, through its special Home 
Office Pension Planning Department, offers 
underwriters three distinct advantages .. . 


The assistance of skilled pension 
specialists in the analysis of pen- 
sion problems. 


Pension plans individually tail- 
? ored to meet the specific needs 
of each of your business clients. 


A wide range of fire insurance 
and annuity contracts—created 
exclusively for pension use. 


By centering responsibility for the develop- 
ment of sound pension proposals upon the 
Home Office staff, the underwriter is free to 
continue his normal production and servicing 
of individual insurance. 


THE GUARDIAN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
Home Office—New York City 


A Mutual Company Established 1860 


GUARDIAN OF AMERICAN FAMILIES FOR 84 YEARS 
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LEADING COMPANIES—Continued 


Rank 
1942 1943 
] 1 
2 2 
3 3 
4 4 
5 5 
6 6 
7 7 
8 & 
9 9 
11 10 
10 1] 
12 12 
13 13 
14 14 
15 15 
16 16 
17 17 
18 18 
19 19 
20 20 
21 21 
2 22 
23 23 
25 24 
24 25 
26 26 
27 27 
28 28 
30 29 
29 30 
31 31 
33 32 
32 33 
34 34 
35 35 
37 36 
38 37 
36 38 
41 39 
40 40 
39 41 
42 42 
43 43 
46 44 
44 45 
45 46 
47 47 
48 48 
49 49 
51 50 
Rank 
1942 1943 
l l 
2 2 
3 3 
4 4 
5 5 
6 6 
7 7 
8 & 
9 9 
10 10 
12 11 
11 12 
13 13 
14 14 
16 15 
15 16 
22 17 
20 18 
17 19 
18 20 
23 21 
19 22 
21 23 
28 24 


Assets 
NE os a ce ebeiwaeneh ie $6,463,803 552 
I i hi i ele ek dalle 5,373,979 17 
i COED. . -. dn cake ceee oon 3,342,956. 30 
i ewes eee 3,189,654 285 
A A ee eer a 1,651,346,456 
Northwestern Mutual ........... 1,637 443,294 
eee 1,441,468,004 
Ne Ce 1,315,815,674 
REC eee ee 1,105,936,259 
EE re ere 940,372,§ 42 
ee 896,963,556 
I i cy wt 880,091 2 37 
Massachusetts Mutual ........... 863,401,471 
New England Mutual ........... 627,712,650 
Connecticut Mutual ............. 498 069,68 
ere 477,821,661 
PE BEE nc cnccvosessven 444.917 525 
Connecticut General ............. 395 ,006, | 61 
PEE SEE... cecdocccececves 330,872,882 
1G ds ag peewee se ean 314,693,321 
I I i ee ne aie 306,845,812 
National, Vermont ...........0.- 268,948,832 
PT ncn esacuaeon tees 255,957,963 
Western & Southern ............ 243,748,186 
Se ens a ee hes 241,424,890 
State Mutual, Mass. ............. 233,135,911 
BEE BORUNNTE ccc cvccccccccoce 216,736,646 
Great West, Canada ............. 203,792,279 
PS errr 177,467,049 
Pacific Mutual (Par.) .......... 172,813,389 
ER, ob cs vecenadenceaae’ 168,309,813 
I nee ene eek eee 160,202,061 
PEE MED vncvcccsccccasnans 158,831,299 
Teachers Ins. & Ann. ........... 154,370,830 
OT Th acon sncsenesees 147,765,385 
i rr 142,110,133 
Se Ee SP 140,828,280 
General American .:...........0. 134,705,486 
AT... cnceeccecosees 131,448,697 
American National .............. 129,200,004 
Jefferson Standard .............. 128,246,325 
PGROIR BECO onc cccccvccccccocs 119,178,275 
Imperial, Camada ............00 112,350,662 
ee 104,439,299 
Northwestern Nat’l ............. 103,048,806 
Southwestern, Tex. ............. 101,475,392 
North American, Can. .......... 82,550,644 
TU, IR. con ccc ccccececes 76,620,971 
Pacific Mutual (N.P.) .......... 68,484,808 
et WEE knvedecnsdeecvedee 67,126,228 


Insurance Written 


ND ec ce dnene died xubeees $2,749,231,4 

(error 2,397 ,645,6 

CE £2 5d 6 cvacedsuxeeme 1,887,927, 1 

Pe 2. Wl. cscteeeeedwewwis 1,830,696, 1 
Dh ‘inetvrenedhbeuakennees 1,674,278, 
SY EE ng cc ccnccsevecoses 1,355,626,5 ”: 
Sr SS .aceeceseeeeees 547,656,- 

ED ng cau aeeeuwes 461,381,6.0 
FOTO eT eT 391 ,663,9 '0 
American National .............. 310,567,515 
Ce . vcecckeseeoeeees 291 ,385,2 \2 
Ee oc ceecciaeseees 262,843,0) 4 
Northwestern Mutual ............ 245,376,4 8 
OE eee ee 243,881,125 
ie Pe 179,248,099 
Western & Southern ............ 169,862,0 '7 
it eh ceuenees 140,094,6°8 
Massachusetts Mutual ........... 140,066,6.8 
General American ............... 138,218,3 4 
Continental Assur. .............. 137,294,9 +4 
New England Mutual ........... 134,580,8 22 
Se CE « . occncesnecseeee 129,601,415 
i PE * ie eeaseuaieeeshnks 123,249, 1 59 
IOTEES Bs BE The cos eccscavcee 105,708,225 
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5 25 Connecticut Mutual ............. 
5 26 Northwestern Nat’l ............. 
4 27 ae meee, Sak Ge WO iccccetedews 
6 28 i ai Gets age ene ees 
7 29 Ee a ee 
2 30 Great West, Camada ............-. 
6 31 Home Beneficial ................ 
0) 32 DP i Gi ec ecdecnevencesces 
l 33 CE ins eek eraseas dense 
t 34 Washington National ........... 
3 35 TTT Tee 
7 36 i SE ..  cwsecuesesetees 
9 37 SE he Or T. ccccccscccesese 
) 38 
3 39 Ee 
40 EC MGUEINNIOTE oc ccccccccccccecces 
3 41 Se  -.  cuwnecceseas 
0) 42 Provident Mutual ............... 
3 43 I a, GP A, ccccceuscccee 
7 44 I I 6 eh es weeds 
4 45 SS errr 
) 40 Jefferson Standard .............. 
| 47 Southwestern, Texas ............ 
2 48 OCP PCT Teer Tee 
5 49 Old Republic Credit ............ 
) 50 Minnesota Mutual ............... 
Rank Insurance in Force 
1942 1943 
l l NS cc cdceeeeegseennnns 
2 2 CO Ee 
3 3 Ph Mh Me. <senteenswaeesen 
4 4 A a eeu néneeeads 
6 5 DE TG knoe ccccccecccvess 
5 6 ED ie eet een Kee nenh ee 
7 7 I eh etd ween ge wi 
8 8 Northwestern Mutual ........... 
9 Y i =| re 
10 10 CE cide eee enews eenwn 
| 1] ll Mutual Benefit ............... — 
12 12 Massachusetts Mutual ........... 
13 13 ON Teer eT re. 
14 14 New England Mutual ........... 
15 15 Connecticut General ............. 
16 16 Lincoln National ............... 
17 17 Western & Southern ............ 
18 18 Connecticut Mutual .............. 
1Y 19 Ee 
22 20 ED Ms OP cc nccccncvcecesee 
21 21 American National .............. 
20 22 Provident Mutual .........ccce-. 
26 23 PD [iE svivcuseeseceness 
24 24 Pe pcceeaeeeenan saws 
23 25 rer re rrr 
7 26 i Se ae 
25 27 General American .......ccccccse 
28 28 Great West, Canada ............ 
30 29 BEOOOIIIGES oc ccccccccsccscces 
29 30 Dn re, Ge OE WE, . cccecccceese 
31 31 EP cde acueenueos ene. 
32 32 State Mutual, Mass. ............ 
33 33 National, Vermont .............. 
34 34 CC cts vena duekenneedes 
35 35 EE ne 
ay 36 Northwestern Nat'l ............. 
36 37 ee , ,. cicecssecawenes 
4] 38 i ne ie ceeneanes 
40) 39 ID cnc nctesiweoeee er 
9 40 Jefferson Standard .............. 
38 41 Mh Me énehectwsoasvesenee 
42 42 Pe Ce 2 vbeseeaenee 
13 43 Continental Assur. .............. 
4 44 Monumental, Md. ............... 
7 45 Life & Casualty, Tenn. .......... 
s) 46 Pe <i cneenssweeeenus 
6 47 Pacific Mutual (Par.) ...-.cccee 
8 48 EE cv escecseecsoees 
] 49 PAMMOPICNM VMMOE ccccccccccccece 
SO Ms SD ectacvcccessceecs 


(Continued on page 41) 
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104,825,307 
104,068,955 
98,662,599 


84,189,326 
80,917,404 
80,418,162 
72,682,709 
70,629,374 
70,257,461 
70,074,383 
69,609,844 
62,890,583 
60,952,665 
60,138,307 
59,743,938 
57,491,811 
56,295,641 
55,022,219 
53,945 604 
53,896,089 
52,357,085 


$29, 180,396,994 
21,579,241,819 
8,445,578,586 
7,340,581,744 
6,438,540,577 
6,287,149,509 
5,867,882,586 
4,257,440,292 
3,659,982,397 
3,173,417,467 
2,205,359,131 
2,118,031,459 
2,082,199,121 


1,778,453,557 
1,683,151,440 
1,425,552,400 
1,276,865,648 
1,225,835,932 
1,157,460,747 
1,128,224,814 
1,123,640,510 
1,055,338,733 
887,678,925 
861,857,082 
852,603,814 
751,579,600 
749 893,236 
705,190,786 
695,314,712 
689,753,899 
658,929,697 
653,488,472 
641,482,966 
592,658,801 
552,954,634 
544,320,530 
528,791,129 
514,372,294 
502,975,206 
502,533,041 
496,860,425 
450,008,866 
443,429,979 
426,279,054 
412,340,764 
404,927,737 
369,557,894 
344,633,524 
299,053,307 
292 310,661 
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SRERREEE. 


CAL-WESTERN’S 
THREE POINT COMPENSATION 
SYSTEM FOR AGENTS 


|. Adequate first year commissions 
with extra margins first year. 


2. Life-time renewals. 
3. Retirement plan. 
Plus These Extras 


|. Cash bonuses for App-A-Week, 
Ten-A-Month and Leading Producers’ 
Club memberships. 


2. Free Group life insurance. 


3. Free Group health, accident, 
and hospitalization. 


"The ‘Agency Minded’ Company" operating in 


Eleven Western States and Hawaii. 


California-Western States 


Life Insurance Company 


Home Office 











Sacramento 








WAR DEATH CLAIMS ON SERVICE MEN 


INCREASED SHARPLY IN FIRST HALF OF 


1944 
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NEW INVESTMENTS 


Show Turnovers 


HE life insurance companies of 

the country have invested $858,- 
000,000 of policyholders’ reserve 
funds in the securities of business 
and industry in the first eight 
months of this year, to maintain 
their investment in this portion of 
the American economy, according 
to the Institute of Life Insurance. 
This is an increase of $348,000,000 
over the purchases of this type of 
security in the same period of last 
year, but total holdings of this na- 
ture have increased only $89,000,- 
O00 since the first of the year. 

“This large margin between pur- 
chases and increases in net holdings 
reflects the large proportion of ma- 
turities, refinancing and replacement 
necessary today to maintain invest- 
ments,’ the Institute said. “Over- 
all the life insurance companies 
made investment purchases of $6,- 
484,000,000 in the first eight 
months of the year, more than any 
pre-war full year’s total of new in- 
vestments and $1,829,000,000 more 
than in the same period of last year, 
and yet total investment holdings in- 


creased only $2,554,000,000. 
Some Decreases Shown 


“In the case of mortgages, the 
experience has been even more ex- 
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treme, due to large prepayments. 
With total new mortgage purchases 
of $631,000,000 since the first of 
the year, total mortgage holdings 
have actually decreased by $59,000,- 
O00.”’ 

United States government secu- 
rities accounted for $4,835,000,000 
of the eight month new investments 
and accounted for an increase of 
$2,770,000,000 in total holdings in 
the same period. State, county, 
municipal and foreign bonds ac- 
counted for $160,000,000 of the pe- 
riod’s new investments, but total 
holdings of these issues actually de- 
creased $105,000,000 in the eight 
months. 

Investment purchases by the life 
insurance companies for the first 
eight months of the year and total 
holdings on August 31 were re- 
ported by the Institute as follows: 


8 Months Holdings 
Purchases July 31 





Bonds: (Millions of Dollars) 
U. S. Government . .$4,835 $15,364 
ee GROWS cowseeee 160 2,491 
aaa 165 2,609 
Public Utility ...... 330 5,222 
Industrial & Misc. .. 277 1,891 

0 ae ree 86 635 

Mortgages : 

DE .sadeecenaseus 101 812 
Sere 187 1,339 
ED sadoasecdweces 343 4,460 

Me: eswcvexsensiowet $6,484 $34,823 


INTERNATIONAL CLAIM 
ASSOCIATION 


New Officers 


REDERICK M. WALTERS. 

superintendent of the acciden' 
and health department of Genera! 
Accident Assurance Corp., was 
elected president of the Association. 
He served last year as chairman 0: 
the executive committee. Vice 
president is Victor L. Fox, manager 
of the claim department of Colonial 
Life. Re-elected to the secretary- 
ship was Louis L. Graham, secre- 
tary, Business Men’s Assurance and 
re-elected treasurer was F. L. 
Templeman, manager of accident 
and health department of Maryland 
Casualty. 

W. Clark Butterfield, secretary 
of National Casualty Co., was 
elected chairman of the executive 
committee. The following were 
named to two-year terms on the 
executive committee: Ralph Heller, 
assist. sec. of Prudential Insurance, 
Walter E. Trout, supervisor of 
claims of Penn Mutual Life and |. 
Doyle DeWitt, sec. in charge of the 
claim departments of the Travelers. 


CANADIAN BOND DRIVE 


Life Companies’ Contributions 


IFE insurance companies in 

Canada have passed the billion- 
dollar mark in their investments 1 
Canadian war loan and Victory loan 
campaigns since the war began, ‘t 
was announced last month by M. |. 
Smith, President of the Canadiai 
Life Insurance Officers Association. 

In the Seventh Victory Loan 
campaign just completed, said M:. 
Smith, the life insurance companics 
subscribed close to 170 million do:- 
lars. That figure put the companies’ 
total investment in the campaigi's 
since the beginning of the war at 
$1,120,000,000. 

“That total,” said Mr. Smit!:, 
“means that through his or her 1: - 
surance company, each of the 4.- 
000,000 life insurance policyholde:s 
in Canada has invested an average 
of $280 in the Dominion’s war- 
time bonds, apart from private pur- 
chases.” 
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AVIATION REPORT 





“—w" T{E recommendation that post- 


war restrictions on the use of 
airplanes in normal life insur- 
mee policies not go beyond those 
placed on applicants who are en- 
caged in military and naval aero- 
autics and civilian pilots and other 
crew members of commercial air- 
nlanes is made in the report of the 
\merican Life Convention’s Avia- 
‘ion Committee submitted by its 
chairman, James E. Hoskins, Assist- 
ant Actuary, The Travelers Insur- 
nce Company, Hartford, Conn., at 
he Convention’s recent meeting. 
Touching on aviation limitations 
in policies to be issued after the 
war, the report states: “The follow- 
ing discussion of possible aviation 
limitations in policies to be issued 
after the war refers to the limita- 
tions to be included in the normal 
policy to be issued to the applicant 
with no unusual history or prospects 
of flying. It is to be understood that 
when an applicant’s past or potential 
connection with aviation is of greater 
than average degree, the company 
may choose to charge an extra pre- 
mium or to impose a greater limita- 
tion than in its normal policy. 


Recommendation 


“The Committee recommends 
that, if any aviation restriction is 
included in policies issued after the 
war, the excluded hazards shall not 
‘omprise more than those of military 
and naval aeronautics and of civilian 
milots and crew members. 

“The risk of which the exclusion 
may be considered is made up of 
the combination of the chance that 
the application will later take up a 
hazardous kind of aviation and the 
extra death rate (above that on 
normal policyholders) among those 
who have taken up such aviation. 

“It is not customary in modern 
life insurance policies to exclude 
every conceivable hazard which may 
carry a high death rate once the 
hazard comes into existence, but only 
those extreme hazards to which 
there is a considerable possibility of 
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the policyholder’s becoming ex- 


posed.” 
Moderate Limitation 


The report states that the argu- 
ments advanced in favor of only a 
moderate limitation, if any, on avia- 
tion, included: 1. The mortality rate 
in private flying was, just before 
the war, only 4 per 1,000, (Trans- 
actions of the Actuarial Society of 
America, XLII, 405) and that based 
on the ratio of normal applicants 
who will take up private flying in 
the present stage of airplane de- 
velopment, the resulting total risk 
spread over the entire business will 
be such as the company can and 
ought to absorb; 2. Also that any 
great expansion of private flying 
is contingent upon its being made 
even safer by Government super- 
vision, suitable design of private air- 


‘craft, and competent instruction; 


3. The probability that for some 
time to come most openings for 
commercial pilot positions will be 
filled from the ranks of the vast 
numbers of men who have served 
with the armed forces, so that the 
average risk on this account to ap- 
plicants with no aviation experience 
will be unimportant. The only ex- 
ception made by some holders of this 
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view is the hazard of future military 
aviation in the case of young ap- 
plicants. 

In connection with young appli- 
cants for life insurance protection 
the report touches on the substantial 
opportunity for selection against the 
company on the part of the young 
applicant who is considering en- 
trance into the air forces. 

The report reveals that the Com- 
mittee has introduced itself, and 
offered its cooperation in matters 
affecting life insurance, to the Fed- 
eral Government Departments con- 
cerned with aviation, the National 
Association of State Aviation Off- 
cials and the principal national and 
regional aviation organizations. 


Complaints 


Commenting on a complaint re- 
ceived by the Committee from the 
Air Transport Association of Amer- 
ica, which is an association of the air- 
lines of the United States and Can- 
ada, that the questions asked about 
scheduled air travel in many life 
insurance applications discriminate 
against air transportation as against 
other public modes of travel, the 
report stated that apparently the 
Association is satisfied with the 
liberal underwriting practices of 
most companies toward scheduled 
air travel but feels that it is incon- 
sistent with these practices for the 
Life companies to ask a Specific 
question about air travel of every 
applicant. 

“Presumably, also, the Associated 
does not wish to interfere with the 
securing by Life companies of ade- 
quate information to underwrite 
those applicants whose air travel 
may be so frequent as to call for 
special treatment under the prac 
tice of the individual company,” ths 
report continues. “The Association 
seems to be concerned rather with 
the psychological effect of the avia- 
tion question on the applicant who 
uses the airlines only occasionally 
or who may not yet have used them 
at all.” 
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Pension Plans—Continued 
ready-made packages without a 
careful enough study of other pos- 
sibilities. 


10. How About Taxes? 

Basically, pension plans have been 
in existence in this country for over 
60 years. During this interval there 
have been only two periods during 
both wars when high corporate 
taxes were a big enough incentive 
to cause management to establish 
or continue such plans. In other 
words, in probably only less than 10 
out of the past 60 years have taxes 
been a dominant influence towards 
establishing or continuing such 
plans. Hence in over 50 of the 60 
years management have had these 
employee plans because they have 
found them to be good for the busi- 


ness. Hence, an employee benefit 
program should be designed with 
a view towards an estimated post- 
war tax and profit structure. In 
other words, we should try to de- 
sign an employee benefit program 
based on a 1947 model of a 40 per 
cent corporate tax instead of a 1944 
excess profits tax model of up to 
85% cents. On the other hand, 
management should avail itself of 
the flexibility permitted by the In- 
ternal Revenue Code in order to fi- 
nance as much of its costs as per- 
mitted during the recurring cycles 
of high profits and high taxes. 


11. How About Salary Stabiliza- 
tion? 
Also, an employee program 
should be designed today with a 
view towards the employer’s concept 


of his post-war compensation plans 
on the assumption that there will 
be no Salary Stabilization Law in 
effect at that time. A sound em- 
ployee benefit program presuppos:s 
that it is built on top of, and in ac- 
dition to, adequate and competitive 
basic compensation levels. : 


12. What About the Employer- 
‘Employee Relations Aspects? 
Most public opinion surveys have 
indicated that one of the major post- 
war problems will be that of em- 
ployer-employee relations. Conse- 
quently, employee benefit programs 
in the post-war period will need to 
pay increasing attention to this sub- 
ject. 
For example, a research study by 
the Pension Planning Compan 
showed that three plans, confined to 
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Baszestr N. Coarzs Cant E. Herrvurrs 


COATES & HERFURTH 


CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
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HARRY C. MARVIN 


Consulting Actuary 


221 E. Ohio Street 
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DONALD F. CAMPBELL AND 
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of Steady Growth 
Make For Confidence 


In the Future 


MONUMENTAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 





Plan For Peace-Time 


Everywhere men still gravely aware of 
wars demands, are, nevertheless, turning 
their minds to plans for peace-time. Never 
before have the economic principles of life 
insurance been fortified with such acute 
public awareness of the need of planning. 


Fidelity agents with a complete kit of 
sales tools are well equipped to capitalize 
this public acceptance. Just recently they 
gained a new approach to post-war and 
life-time planning in Fidelity’s non-medical 
for Juveniles—full insurance down to age 5, 
payor benefits to age 15. 
graded benefits, 0 to age 4. 


Issue age for 


he FIDELITY MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA 1 


E. A. ROBERTS, President 





) employees earning over $3,000 an- 


nually, included one out of six of 
their employees with fifteen or more 
vears of service. That is, five out 
of six of such fifteen-year service 
employees were not included in the 
employee benefit programs of those 
companies. 

An employee benefit program 
which fails to consider employer- 
employee relationship could have the 
adverse effect of hurting employee 
morale, decreasing employee eff- 
clency, increasing labor turn-over, 
and increasing labor discord. All of 
these are the exact opposite of the 
benefits that flow from a sound em- 
lloyee benefit program. 


‘3. What Is a Fair Cost to Stock- 
holders? 

This problem needs to be studied 
separately for each company. In 
some organizations the profit mar- 
rins are wide while in others they 
ire very narrow. Also some com- 
anies have a steady flow of profits 
vhile others have recurring cycles of 
east and famine. 

In addition, there are cases on 
ecord which have demonstrated 
hat sound employee plans have been 
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inaugurated in order to help com- 
panies get out of red ink and into 
black ink—and such has been the 
proven result. 

All of this needs to be studied so 
that a tailor-made program can be 
developed which will be sound and 
equitable to stockholders,'as well as 
employees. 

14. What Financial Method Should 
We Consider? 

An employer has three financial 
methods available: (1) A trust fund 
invested in securities, such as U. S. 
Bonds, etc. This is often called a 
“self-administered” or ‘“Trusteed” 
fund; (2) A group contract with an 
insurance company such as group an- 
nuities, etc.; (3) A pension trust 
which buys individual annuity poli- 
cies for each participant, usually 
with life insurance. Each of these 
financial methods has advantages 
and disadvantages. The trend is 
towards a combination of financial 
methods in order to incorporate 
most of the advantages and elimi- 
nate most of the disadvantages in- 
herent in each financing method. A 
self-administered trusteed securities 
fund has certain advantages of flex- 
ibility which are not obtainable from 


any insured plan. On the other 
hand the institution of life insur- 
ance, representing as it does, one of 
the finest financial institutions ever 
devised by man, offers advantages 
of insurance and certainly not other- 
wise obtainable. Consequently, these 
two financial methods drawn _ to- 
gether have developed some of the 
finest employee benefit programs 
that exist in our country today. One 
of the problems of management 1s 
to select capable, experienced, and 
impartial consultants who will ad- 
vise with management on the ways 
and means of best combining these 
financial methods. 

Conclusion: 

We have discussed the fourteen 
points for consideration of manage- 
ment with reference to employee 
benefit programs. If management 
will consider them carefully it will 
have a secure foundation for the 
evolution of an employee benefit 
program that will redound to the 
credit of management, capital and 
labor as well as being in the best 
interests of our country in the evo- 
lution of labor relations—one of the 
major problems in post-war Amer- 
ica. 
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The CCH Federal Tax 
Course comes in hand- 
some 8 1."x10" durable 
binder, semi-flexible. 






@ Here is a practical ready reference and training course in federal 
taxation. Here is a plain-spoken explanation of the outstanding 
federal taxes as imposed by the federal revenue laws — with 
emphasis throughout on federal income taxation. Actually every 
angle of federal taxation, including the new Individual Income Tax 
Act of 1944, ‘“‘pay-as-you-go,"’ income tax withholding, capital 
stock tax, excess profits tax, declared value excess-profits tax, gift 
tax, estate tax, and excise taxes, comes in for understandable ex- 
planation and discussion. Not a book, not a loose leaf service, this 
is a Course especially designed to make it easy to become familiar 
with the ‘ins’ and “‘outs”’ of the federal tax system — how it has 
developed — what it is today. Stems from George T. Altman's 
popular work. 


@ Each Tax, Each Taxpayer — Individuals, Corporations, Partner- 
ships, Estates and Trusts — whatever the tax, whoever the taxpayer, 
if it is federal taxation and belongs in the Course, it is covered here, 
specifically, definitely. Over 500 illustrative examples and calcula- 
tions make plainer just how the federal tax laws are actually inter- 
preted and applied. Current filled-in return forms, and pertinent 
Code provisions provided, plus a wealth of ‘‘real-life’’ background 
from actual tax practice all contribute to supply everything neces- 
sary or helpful for an everyday, working knowledge of federal 
taxation. 


COMMERCE: CLEARING, HOUSE, ING, 


RRR Lee 


PUBLISHERS OF TOPICAL LAW REPORTS 


NEW YORK 1 CHICAGO 1 WASHINGTON 4 
EMPIRE STATE BLDG. 214 N. MICHIGAN AVE. MUNSEY BLDG. 
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By O. D. Brundidge of Chrestman, Brundidge, 
Fountain, Elliott & Bateman, Dallas, Texas. 


tmployer Held to be Agent of Insured 
ond Not of Insurer in Group Insurance 


Policy 


YA JILL JOHNSON was a por- 

ter employed by Pullman, Inc. 
the Prudential Life Insurance 
(company had issued a group policy 
to) Pullman, insuring employees 
named in the record of employees, 
including Will Johnson. The mas- 
ter policy issued to Pullman and the 
certificate issued to each employee 
provided that the beneficiary might 
be changed in accordance with the 
terms of the policy by the insured 
employee at any time while the in- 
surance was in force, by notifying 
the company through the employer, 
but that such change would “‘take 
effect when due acknowledgment 
thereof is furnished by the company 
to such person insured, and _ all 
rights of his or her former bene- 
ficiary or beneficiaries shall there- 
upon cease.” Will Johnson made 
Annette Johnson, his then wife, the 
beneficiary. In 1941 he changed 
the beneficiary to Mary Lee Jack- 
son, a niece. Later he changed the 
beneficiary to Sallie Johnson, his 
sister. On August 10, 1942, he di- 
rected a letter to the Pullman Com- 
pany, Group Insurance Bureau, 
Chicago, Illinois, naming as his ben- 
eficiary, Ethel Mildred Johnson, his 
then wife. This lettter was accom- 
panied by an affidavit stating that 
in consideration of the nursing and 
attention and support he was re- 
ceiving from his wife, he would 
never change her name from such 
eneficiary, making such designa- 
‘ion irrevocable. 

The affidavit and letter were re- 
eived by Pullman on August 12th, 
two days before Will Johnson died. 
“or some reason, not explained by 
he record, the letter and affidavit 
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were not received by the insurance 
company until August 27th, 1942, 
13 days after his death. 

The insurance company filed a 
bill of interpleader and tendered 
the proceeds of the policy into 
Court. The sister and wife filed 
their respective claims to the pro- 
ceeds of the policy. The United 
States District Court decided in 
favor of the wife, and the sister 
appealed to the United States Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals for the 5th 
Circuit, which Court held that the 
right of the named beneficiary be- 
came an absolute right on the death 
of the insured, unless the insured 
had “in the manner prescribed” de- 
feated it by changing the benefici- 
ary. The Court said: 

“We conclude that the delivery 
to Pullman by the insured of the 
letter and affidavit of August 10th, 
requesting change of beneficiary, 
was not a delivery to the insurance 
company, or to an agent of the com- 
pany, but that Pullman was the 


agent of the insured. 
x * x 








“It was thirteen days after the 
death of Will Johnson before his 
agent, Pullman, delivered his re- 
quest for a change of beneficiary 
to the Insurance Company. The 
death of Johnson thirteen days be- 
fore had revoked the authority of 
his agent to act. The rights of the 
beneficiary became vested upon his 
death, at which time there had not 
been a compliance with the provi- 
sion in the policy that the benefici- 
ary might be changed by written 
notice to the Company, and, under 
the provision that “Such change 
shall take effect when due acknowl- 
edgment thereof is furnished by 
the Company to such person in- 
sured and all the rights of his (or 
her) former beneficiary or benefici- 
aries shall thereupon cease,” the 
change could not then be effected. 
Under the provisions of the policy 
the right of a former beneficiary 
would not cease until acknowledg- 
ment of the change was furnished 
by the Company to the insured. 
Notice to the insured was never 
given and could not then have been 
given because of the death of the 
insured. 


“We recognize it to be well set- 
tled that if the insured has done 
all within his power to effect a 
change in beneficiary and that the 
failure to make the change was 
chargeable to the Insurance Com- 
pany, or if the facts and circum- 
stances were such as to show that 
the Insurance Company before the 
death of the insured waived strict 
compliance with the requirements 
in the policy, equity will treat the 
change as having been made under 
the maxim that “equity will treat 
as having been done that which 
should have been done.” But we 
do not think that the facts bring 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Legal Spotlight—Continued 


the present case within the scope 
of the rule announced. The insured 
had it within his power to have 
changed the beneficiary had he 
lived, but he failed to confer on his 
agent the power to act after his 
death. 

“The judgment of the Court be- 
low is reversed with direction to 
enter judgment in favor of Sallie 
Johnson. 
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‘““Hopefully, every American home 
looks ahead to complete and final 
victory soon. Then will living take on 
a new meaning. 


“At that same time, the institution of 
life insurance will begin to play an 
even greater part in promoting security 
and encouraging progress. 


‘““Meanwhile, our company is pledged 
to carry on, working day and night 
servicing its own business, and cooper- 
ating with other agencies in achieving 
the immediate objective of winning 
the war. And simultaneously, each 
member of our organization remains 
vigilant so that he may fulfill all his 
personal wartime obligations to his 
country and to his neighbors. 


“It’s a big job with many problems!” 


THE PROVIDENT 
LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


BISMARCK, NORTH DAKOTA 






Western Office: 
208 Platt Bidg. 


Portland, 










Sallie Johnson vs. Ethel Mildred 
Johnson, 139 Fed 2d, 930; 151 
A.L.R. 268. 

This case is followed in A.L.R. 
by an annotation on the question 
as to whether or not an employer 
is the agent of the insurer or the 
employee as regards change of bene- 
ficiary in a group insurance policy. 


Meaning of "Relatives" in Fraternal 


Benefit Policy, Defined 


HE United States Letter Carri- 

ers’ Mutual Benefit Association 
of the National Association of Let- 
ter Carriers, a fraternal beneficiary 
association operating under the laws 
of Missouri, issued a benefit certifi- 
cate to one, Fagan, a member of the 
association. Fagan died in Novem- 
ber, 1941. 

The beneficiary originally desig- 
nated, Fagan’s wife, died in June, 
1941. Fagan designated as suc- 
cessor beneficiary, George Cooper, 
trustee for August Demand, a son 
of a brother of Mrs. Fagan. De- 
mand was never a dependent of 
Fagan, nor a member of his family. 








United Life and Accident 


Insurance Company 
CONCORD, N. H. 


Representatives Have 
Something Unusual To Sell 


Ask the man who owns a United 
Life and Accident Insurance 
contract which contains: 


Life Insurance 


Double Indemnity 





l. 

2. 

3. Triple Indemnity 

4. Non-cancellable 
Accident Insurance 


. Waiver of Premium 


v1 


For Details Write 


WILLIAM D. HALLER 


Vice President and Agency 
Manager 




















Under the laws of the association, 
the Court held Demand to be a 
qualified beneficiary only if the 
word “relatives,” as used in Grade 
13 of the first class of permissih'e 
beneficiaries, is interpreted to 
clude a deceased member’s relativ:s 
by affinity. Appellants Cooney ai 
Peisker are qualified beneficiaris 
under Grade 8 of the first class of 
permissible beneficiaries, being chii- 
dren of Fagan’s sister of the whoe 
blood, and the only survivors of 
Fagan related to him by consai- 
guinity, and included in Grades 2 io 
8 of the first class of permissibie 
beneficiaries. 

Section 2 of Law IV of the asso- 
ciation limits the qualified benefic:- 
aries to first and second classes. The 
first class is divided into 20 grades. 
Grade 8 is defined as follows: 

‘“‘Member’s nieces and nephews 
(children of brothers and sisters of 
the whole blood). 

Grade 13 consists of: 

‘‘Member’s relatives, other than 
those named in the precedent grades, 
who might be distributees of the 
personal estate of such member 
upon his death intestate.” 

The Trial Court decided in favor 
of George Cooper, trustee for 
August Demand, and the niece and 
nephew, Cooney and Peisker, ap- 
pealed. 

The Circuit Court of Appeals for 
the 8th Circuit, on June 27th, 1944, 
reversed the judgment of the Di: 
trict Court and remanded the case 
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with directions to enter judgment 
in favor of Cooney and Peisker, 
niece and nephew of the deceased. 
The Court said: 

“It is well settled in Missouri 
that a benefit certificate is different 
from an ordinary life insurance 
olicy and is testamentary in charac- 
rer. Smith v. Travelers’ Protective 
.ss’n of America, 319 Mo. 1120, 

S.W. 2d 870, 876. In Hofman vs. 
rand Lodge Brotherhood of Loco- 
iotive Firemen, 73 Mo. App. 47, 
5, and in Peterson vs. National 
‘ouncil of Knights and Ladies of 
Security, 189 Mo. App. 662, 175 
5.W. 284, it was held that the word 
“family,” as used in certificates of 
raternal beneficiary associations, 
should be given a liberal interpreta- 
tion to effectuate the purposes of 
the associations as declared in their 
constitutions. See also Logan et al. 
,. St. Louis Police Relef Ass'n, 
Mo. App. 133 S.W. 2d 1048. The 
reasoning of the Missouri courts 
in these opinions affords some basis 
for the inference that the same 
courts would give a liberal interpre- 
tation to the word “relatives” when 
necessary to effectuate the declared 
purpose of a benefit association. In 
other jurisdictions, the word “rela- 
tives” in certificates of fraternal 
heneficiary associations has _ been 
held to include relatives by affinity, 
when that interpretation was in con- 
formity with the evident purpose 
for which the association issuing 
the certificate was organized, and 
was not prohibited by statute. Sim- 
coke v. Grand Lodge, A.O.U.W., &4 
lowa 383, 51 N.W. 8, 9, 15 L.R.A. 
114;” and several other cases. 

The Court holds, however, that 
under the Statutes of Missouri, a 
fraternal beneficiary association can- 
not issue a certificate payable to a 
beneficiary not related to the mem- 
ber as required by the laws of Mis- 
souri or the laws of the association, 
and that, under 15 Mo. R.S.A., 
Section 6110, relatives by affinity 
permitted to be made beneficiaries, 
are set out with particularity, and 
that Demand, as a son of a brother 
of a member’s wife, could not qual- 
ify. 

In conclusion, the Court said: 

‘It may be noted that, in the ab- 
sence of controlling decisions of 
lissouri courts, the decision of this 
‘ourt in Preferred Accident Ins. 


Co. v. Onali, 125 Fed. 2d, 580, is 
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not without weight on the question 
here. In this case it was held the 
word ‘relatives’, as used in a policy of 
automobile indemnity insurance did 
not include the insured’s sister-in- 
law, but was limited to those re- 
lated to the insured by consan- 
guinity. 

“The judgment of the district 
court is reversed, and the cause is 
remanded with directions to enter 
judgment in favor of appellants.” 
Cooney et al. v. Cooper et al., 143 
Fed. 2d, 312. 


LORD, FLITCRAFT EDITOR 


OBERT W. LORD, formerly 

engaged in sales promotion and 
house organ work for a large East- 
ern life insurance company, has 
been named Editor of the Life In- 
surance Courant, published by Flit- 
craft, Inc., to succeed Harold W. 
Flitcraft, recently resigned. Mr. 
Lord was born in Keene, N. H. and 
is a graduate of Middlebury College. 
He enrolled for the first four 
C.L.U. examinations, completing 


‘them in two years, and the fifth 


examination was completed in June 
this year. Stanley G. Flitcrait, 
president, states that Mr. Lord 1s 
the first editor appointed from out- 
side the Flitcraft family since the 
Courant was established nearly a 
half century ago. 
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LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
53rd YEAR OF SERVICE TO THE 
PEOPLE OF NEW ENGLAND 
A comyany of high character and standing. 
It is known for its conservative manage- 
ment and strength. 
pay R. BENTON, President 

WARD C. MANSFIELD 
Secretary-Treasurer 
Home Office 
Boston, Massachusetts 
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Postwar Aviation—Continued 


lack of experience, providing the 

plane is used in a responsible man- 

ner. 

We have all looked forward to 
the day when insurance may again 
be issued covering the pilot hazards 
which were difficult to evaluate in 
time of war. Any program adopted 
for such postwar underwriting must 
reflect to a considerable degree an 
individual company’s belief in the 
future of aviation, as the experience 








“I’M BUILDING FASTER WITH 


“ 
( “| \ 
“Like most Agency Managers, 
I am vitally interested in agency 
building. Since changing to Cap- 
itol Life’s Q. V.S. Compensation 
Plan, I have been able to ad- 
vance the position of my Agency 
on my Company’s Honor Rolls 


from fifteenth to third place. 


With more than 68 per cent 
of my agency production coming 
from newly appointed Field Un- 

“derwriters operating under the 
Q.V.S. Compensation Plan, I 
know from actual experience that 
Q.V.S. has enabled me to em- 
ploy more new Field Underwrit- 
ers than was possible under the 
old conventional type of com- 
pensation.”’ 


JOHN L. ANDERSON 
Agency Mgr., Corpus Christi, Texas 
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seesseeeeet! Write for information one 
Q-V-S Compensation . . . Today! 
W. V. Woollen, Agency Vice-Pres. 


THE CAPITOL LIEE 


@ INSURANCE COMPANY 


Clarence J. Daly, Pres. 
Home Office: Denver, Colorado 
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now available is limited, and it is 
not easy to keep pace with the rapid 
developments in all phases of the 
aviation industry. Our revised pro- 
gram on aviation underwriting in- 
cludes the following schedule of rat- 
ings for all classes of civilian pilots: 


(a) Commercial airline pilots (including 
co-pilots and members of the crew) 
flying either domestic air routes or 
routes where one terminal is in the 
United States or Canada and the 
other is in Mexico, Central America, 
South America, West Indies or Ber- 
muda 

Limit $25,000, annual extra $7.50 
per thousand for full occupational 
coverage, or 

Limit $50,000 with partial aviation 
exclusion rider. 

(b) Commercial airline pilots (including 
co-pilots and members of the crew) 
employed by domestic airlines who 
fly transoceanic routes to and from 
the United States or Canada (world- 
wide coverage )— 

Limit $15,000 annual extra $15 per 
thousand for full occupational 
coverage, or 

Limit $50,000 with partial aviation 
exclusion rider. 

(c) Non-Scheduled Commercial Pilots 
(1) Company-owned plane, business 
flying only, pilot’s qualifications, 
plane, annual flying time and ter- 
rain comparable with domestic air- 
line pilots— 

Limit $25,000, annual extra $7.50 
per thousand for full occupational 
coverage, or 
Limit $50,000 with partial aviation 
exclusion rider. 
(2) Other professional pilots—char- 
ter flying, student pilot instructors, 
sithtseeing, photography and _ sur- 
vey— 
50 to 100 hours, limit $25,000 an- 
nual extra $10 per thousand 
101 to 200 hours, limit $25,000 an- 
nual extra $15 per thousand 
Over 200 hours, limit $10,000 an- 
nual extra 8¢ per hour per thous- 
and. 


(d) Private Pilots 
(1) The following schedule applies 
only to pilots holding a Private 
Pilot’s Certificate or higher rating, 
who have had at least 100 hours solo 
experience and who fly only licensed 





planes: 
Total Solo 
Experience 
Annual Flying 100 to 4000r 
Time (Hours) Limit 399 hrs. more hrs. 
An. Ex. Per M 
25 to 74 $25,000 $10.00 $ 7.50 
75 to 124 25.000 12.50 10.00 
125 to 199 25,000 15.00 12.50 
200 and over 25,000 17.50 15.00 


(2) Student Pilots 
Limit $10,000, annual extra $25 per 
thousand 
Limit $50,000 with partial aviation 
exclusion rider. 

(3) Experimental test pilots and 





crop-dusters will usually be consid- 
ered only with partial aviation ex- 
clusion rider. 

(4) Military pilots will be consid- 
ered for $10,000 with partial avia- 
tion exclusion rider. 


Military Pilots 


Prime Minister Churchill paid an 
immortal tribute to the airmen wo 
served England when he = said. 
“Never in the field of human con- 
flict was so much owed by so many 
to so few.” We are equally proud 
of the exploits of this country’s 
military pilots and the part our air 
forces are playing in winning tiie 
war. 

Most companies for the duration 
of the war have accepted military 
pilots only with War and Aviation 
Exclusion Riders. In the postwar 
era, our air forces will play a lead- 
ing role in maintaining peace, and 
the members of the air corps and ap- 
plicants who will be trained as mili- 
tary pilots may again expect to re- 
ceive insurance providing full cov- 
erage for the aviation hazard. 

Future ratings for military pilots 
will reflect an anticipated improve- 
ment in the safety of military flying, 
but the hazards of foreign habitat 
and the circumstances which re- 
quire foreign military flying will also 
be important factors in the insur- 
ability of active members of our air 
forces. 


The Future 


There is no questioning the fact 
that aviation will become the greatest 
single factor in making our think- 
ing and our selection of risks more 
cosmopolitan in the years aheai. 
Those who fly in the postwar worl’, 
either as passengers or pilots, will 
not be embarking on a new and hav- 
ardous undertaking, but will be sim- 
ply making use of a modern and 
efficient method of transportation. 
This rapidly growing segment «i 
the population who will be using air 
travel for business and pleasure mzy 
be sure that the life insurance coni- 
panies of this country and Canaca 
will offer insurance to cover all fl\- 
ing hazards at rates which will cor- 
respond with the increased safety cf 
airplanes and improvements in flv- 
ing technique. Our industry wi! 
not fail to meet such a widesprezd 
and definite public need. 
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RECENT DEVELOPMENTS 


A.L.C.: The Industrial Life & Health 
Insurance Company, Atlanta, Georgia 
is been admitted to membership, bring- 
ing the total number of companies so 
athliated to 197. 
x *k *& 


American Mutual Life: 7. FE. Orr and 

e O. Smith have been appointed Gen- 

eral Agents for the company at Austin, 

Texas, and Eugene, Oregon, respectively. 
=x *k *® 


Bankers Life (lowa): Allan R. Shep- 
herd, formerly District Rationing At- 
torney for the OPA in lowa, has been 
named Assistant Counsel for the com- 
pany. 


xk *® 


Berkshire Life: New business for the 
first 9 months ‘of this year showed a 
gain of 30.5% over the same period in 
1943. 


x * * 


Business Men's Assurance: September, 
1944, showed a gain of 41.5% over the 
same month last year; for the first 9 
months the gain was 42.3%. 


x *k * 


Canada Life: R. c. H. Cassels, K.C., 
has been elected a director of the com- 
pany, replacing J. M. Macdonnell, K.C., 
who resigned in order to campaign for 
a seat in the House of Commons. 


=x * * 
Canadian Life Officers Assn.: Don C. 


brown, formerly with the Wartime In- 
formation Board in Ottawa, has been 
appointed Associate Secretary of the As- 
sociation. 


x *k * 


Canadian Sales: Sales of new Or- 
dinary in September, 1944, totaled $42,- 
827,000 compared with $49,288,000 for 
the same month of 1943. 


x * *® 


Chicago Association: John B. Moyna- 
an, President, has announced the ap- 
pointment of Clarence E. Smith 
‘Northwestern Mutual) as Treasurer, 
ucceeding Raymond W. Frank. Suc- 
eeding Mr. Smith to the Board of 
irectors was Harold P. McLaughlin 
Massachusetts Mutual). 


kkk 


Commenwentit Life: Henry Tyler, for- 
erly Field Supervisor for the company 
vith headquarters in Nashville, has been 
ppointed Manager of the newly created 
‘gency for the Ordinary Department of 
ihe company at Knoxville, Tennessee. 
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IN THE FIELD 


Eric A. Sleith, with the company since 
1936, has been named to the new position 
of Agency Secretary in the Industrial 
Department. 


x * * 


Connecticut General Life: Verne K. 
Pitfield has been appointed brokerage 
supervisor for the company in the Goul- 
den, Cook & Gudeon Agency in New 
York City. 

x * * 


Equitable Life (N. Y.): The Society’s 
Choral Society, consisting of 75 mem- 
bers, has and is presenting a series of 


musical entertainments at the various 
Camps, Training Centers and Service 
Canteens throughout the New York 


metropolitan area. Other young ladies 
afhliated with the Society are devoting 
two nights each week to the task otf roll- 
ing bandages for the Red Cross. 
xk * 
Equitable Life (lowa): New business for 
the month of October, 1944, was the 
largest in the last 15 years. The gain 
same month in 1943 was 4.7%. 
=x *k * 


Fidelity Mutual Life: py. 
Ylvisaker, formerly Associate Medical 
Director of the Prudential, has been 
elected Vice President and Medical Di- 
rector of the company. 

x * * 


Guarantee Mutual: Henry Behr, a re- 
cent graduate in Advertising, from the 
University of Missouri, has become affili- 
ated with the company’s Advertising and 
Publicity Department. 

x * * 


Home Life: Stanley H. Bevins has been 
named Agency Field Assistant; Roderick 
Ff. Bouchard has been named Assistant 
Manager of the Sales Planning’ Division, 
succeeding Mr. Bevins. At the same 
time Fred Lohm was appointed Super- 
visor of the company’s Newark Agency 
and Robert W. Brenner was named 
Supervisor in the Sales Planning Di- 
vision. 

Every full time life underwriter of the 
company is now a member of the Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters 
with the exception of two. So far as we 
can ascertain, this sets a record in mem- 
bership of the national body. 


x * * 


Illinois Insurance Department: Cay] 4 
Tiffany, formerly Actuary of the Iowa 
Department, has been appointed in a 
similar capacity to the Illinois Depart- 
ment, 


Lauritz S. 










Institute of Life Insurance: [Valter E. 
Schneider, formerly magazine editor ol! 
the National Broadcasting Company, has 
become associated with the Institute and 
will supervise press relations, advertis- 
ing and promotional activities. 

x * * 


L.L.A.A.: The Great-West Life Assur- 

ance Company, Winnipeg, Canada, Ohio 

State Life, Columbus, Ohio, and Provi- 

dent Life & Accident, Chattanooga, 

Tenn., have been elected to membership 

in the Association—now 70 companies. 
x *k * 


Lincoln National: Russell E. Tuvey 
has been appointe d General Agent for 
the company in Sacramento. He suc- 


ceeds C. Rk. McAlister, who was trans- 
ferred to Memphis, Tenn., to start a 
general agency in that city. 

John C. Gregsamer, a member of the 
company’s Freeman J. Wood Agency in 
Chicago, in his first year as a company 
representative, has paid for more than 
$1,000,000 of insurance. He is the only 
man in the company’s history to achieve 
this distinction. 

x * *® 


Metropolitan Life: Dr. Earl C. Bon- 
nett, formerly Associate Medical Direc- 
tor, has been appointed Medical Director 
succeeding the late Dr. Charles L. Chris- 
tiernin, Dr. Bonnett has been with the 
company since 1920. 

Walter H. Saunders, Jr. (11 years 
service) has been appointed an Assistaut 
General Counsel. 

Dr. Louis I. Dublin, 2nd V.P. & Statis- 
tician, has been granted a_ temporary 
leave of absence to assume executive 
direction oi the national organization oi 
the American Red Cross in the absence 
of Basil O’Connor, who its abroad. 

=x * * 


Mutual Benefit Life: The Women’s Club 
of the company has been presenting a 
series Of shows made up of songs, dances 
and instrumental numbers to service men 
who are patients in nearby hospitals. 
The Women’s Club is also currently col- 
lecting books and games in cooperation 
with the American Red Cross for serv- 
ice men and women. 


kk * 
Mutual Life (N. Y.}: Russell I’. Vernet 


formerly a member of the advertising 
department of the Providence Rhode Is- 
land Journal, has been appointed Adver- 
tising Assistant in the Public Relations 
Division of the company. 

(Continued on the next page} 
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Agency & H. O. News—Continued 


George A. Knutsen, training assistant 
in the home office, has been appointed 
Manager of the company’s Milwaukee 
Agency succeeding the late Walter E. 


199. 

Merle Loder, C.L.U., and a member 
of the company’s Omaha, Nebraska, 
staff, has been appointed a training as- 
sistant at the home office. 


x * * 


National Life (Vt.): Archibald H. Mc- 
Aulay, formerly Assistant Actuary of 
the Northwestern National Life, was 
elected to a similar position and also be- 
came a member of the committee on 
selection of the company. 

Harold W. Mason, a director of the 
company, died on November 3 last. 

For the 20th consecutive month the 
company. has showed an increase in new 
business. October, 1944, showed a gain 
of 22.82% over the same month of last 
year, and for the first 10 months of 
this year the comparative gain was 
26.87%. 

x * * 

New England Mutual: William OM. 
Bramhall has been named Agency Man- 
ager for the company in Chicago, suc- 
ceeding the late Julius H. Meyer. 


New World Life: Benjamin H. Kizer, 
who has served the company in a legal 
capacity since 1918 and been a member 
of the Board of Trustees since 1933, will 
head the U.N.R.R.A.’s office for the 
China area with headquarters in Chung- 
king. 
Yr 2 @ 


Northwestern Mutual: Don M. Behling, 
Agency Supervisor, has been promoted 
to General Agent for the company in 
Stockton, California, succeeding John H. 
Kemp, who is retiring due to ill health. 

New business for the first 9 months 
of this year showed a gain of 23% over 
a comparable period last year. 


x *k *® 


Pacific Mutual: New business for Oc- 
tober, 1944 showed a gain of 71% over 
the same month in 1943. ; 


x *« * 


Pan-American Life: Brice West, in the 
insurance business for the past 27 years, 
has been appointed General Agent for 
the company in Nashville, Tennessee. 

George M. Phillips has been appointed 
General Agent for the company in At- 
lanta, Georgia. 
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Wholesale, Group, Salar 
Income and Retirement Plans. 


GENERAL AND DISTRICT AGENCY 


TERRITORY AVAILABLE IN 
Kentucky, Virginia, West Virginia 
and District of Columbia 


Portfolio includes all standard forms of Life and Endowment policies as well as 
Deduction, Government Allotment, Juvenile, Family 

















George Washington Life Insurance Company 
Home Office 
CHARLESTON 23, WEST VIRGINIA 











Provident Mutual: Louis F. Paret, Gen- 
eral Agent in Philadelphia and with the 
company for over a half century as em- 
ployee, agent and general agent, died on 
October 26 last. His was the leading 
agency of the company last year an 
far this year holds a similar position 


Y 2 = 
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Prudential: A scroll in appreciation o 
“a job well done” was presented in ( 
tober to Colonel Franklin D’Olier, Pres 
dent of the company. The job was th 
exacting task of compiling lists of } 
Jersey voters now in the armed service 
and was successfully completed by com 
pany employees. 


x * *® 


Sales Research Bureau: James RB. 
Adams, in the life insurance business in 
various capacities since 1929 and most 
recently Assistant Secretary of the Lib 
erty National Life, is becoming affiliated 
with the Bureau on December 1, as a 
Consultant in the Service Division. 


x * * 


Shenandoah Life: F. Day Light (16 
years’ service) has been appointed As- 
sistant Secretary. 


x * *® 


Union Central Life: Richard L. Hyde 
has been appointed General Agent for 
the company for the state of Maryland 
and his headquarters will be at 300) 
O’Sullivan Building, Baltimore. 


x * * 


Union Mutual: Charles H. Seavey, with 
the company since 1934, has been ap- 
pointed an Assistant Secretary. 

Harold Cabot and John L. Baxter 
have been elected to the Board of Di- 
rectors. 

Sylvan B. Phillips, former President 
and more recently a member of tlie 
Board of Directors, died on October /4 
last. 

October, 1944 showed a gain of 29.6° 
over October, 1943; the comparative gain 
for the first 10 months was 8.18%. 
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"A STORY OF SECURITY” 


This is the title carried by each of a series of presentation briefs in use by 


af LEVECY [6 ee) UY 


BEST'S LIFE NEW. 


field men of Bankers Life. There is a brief showing a model case illustrating 
each of the common needs for life insurance. They embody a new sales ap- 
proach developed and proven through study and field experience in our own 
organization. Bankers Life men are making production records with them 
because they lead to larger sales with a minimum of conversation in develop- 
ing the interview. People are interested in “‘a story of security.” 
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"SELLING" NATIONAL 
SERVICE 


"“PHE case of the usefulness of 
i life insurance underwriters was 
summed up in one short sentence 
ly an Army Colonel in an address 
i1 October before the Life Insur- 
ance Advertisers Association. He 
said: “Apparently all the realities 
of war cannot replace the insurance 
“gent.” 

Speaking at the annual meeting 
cf the LAA, Lieutenant Colonel 
J.ouis J. Grayson, Officer in Charge 
of Lite Insurance Section, The Ad- 
jutant General’s Office, described 
the lack of interest on the part of 
men in the armed services in the 
low-cost insurance offered by the 
covernment. 


He pointed out that in the Spring 
of 1943, it was estimated that there 
were some 700,000 men in the Army 
who had no government insurance. 
it was recognized, he added, that 
a high-pressure selling job had to 
be done, but “‘we had no ‘open 
sesame’ to the United States Treas- 
ury, so we had to spread a very 
small sum very thin.” 


Private Industry Helps 


He then related how private in- 
dustry came “generously to our 
aid.” Hundreds of thousands of 
posters were prepared and printed 
—- gratis — by private industry. 
“Newspapers and periodicals of all 
kinds and descriptions ran articles 
and editorials and prepared cartoons 
on government insurance; the in- 
surance fraternity furnished all 
kinds of excellent publicity ; and all 
in all commercial organizations dis- 
tributed millions of dollars of free 
advertising,” he concluded. 


In pointing out the huge selling 
job that was accomplished with the 
aid of private industry, Col. Gray- 
son revealed that in June, 1941, the 
average amount of National Service 
life Insurance per insured was ap- 
proximately $3,260. In June, 1944, 
‘< was over $9,000. 

Colonel Grayson told the adver- 
sing men that the big job of re- 
‘ruiting new men to operate the 
covernment insurance program 
“will result in one condition which 

lay have a direct bearing on the 
uture of the life insurance indus- 
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THOSE HANDS 
THAT ROCK THE CRADLE 





They're doing double duty now, for women of 


America, 


thousands of them mothers, 


have 


taken over industrial jobs to release manpower 
necessary to our war-winning effort. 


However, the need for protection of such 
women, whether married or single, still persists. 


The Prudential, aware of this truth, has made 
available for its representatives a folder of 
questions (and answers) to interest women in 
the subject of life insurance. 
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She PRUDENTIAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF 
A mutual life insurance company 


HOME OFFICE 


AMERICA 


NEWARK, NEW JERSEY ‘ 





try, and especially on some of you 
gentlemen who are responsible for 
building and developing a sales or- 
ganization.” 

It is inevitable, he said, that 
among the hundreds of former non- 
insurance men who were taught the 
business through government pro- 
grams, many will elect to remain in 
life insurance work as their chosen 
field. 

Touching on the problem that to 
the extent that individuals retain 
their government insurance after 


discharge from the services, there 
will be that much less market for 
commercial insurance, Col. Gray- 
son said. That fact, however, is far 
outbalanced by two other factors. 

First, he said, “not only military 
personnel, but their families and the 
general public as well, have been 
made insurance-conscious as a 
direct result of the government in- 
surance program; second, G. I. Joe 
has learned to think in terms of 
income rather than lump sum, and 

(Continued on the next page) 
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"'Selling''—Continued 


that will inevitably lead to purchase 
of a larger average amount of in- 
surance.” 


Average Policy High 


The increase in the average 
amount of insurance, Col. Grayson 
continued, “is bound to be reflected 
after the war in a higher average 
policy of commercial insurance. A 
person who has once owned a 


$10,000 policy will not, in all prob- 
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ability, again think in terms of 
$1,000 or $2,000. He may not buy 
more than a couple of thousand of 
insurance, but it will not be because 
his vision is on the lower level.” 

The insurance men were told that 
the War Department feels the ques- 
tion of conversion is one for deci- 
sion by the insured, based upon his 
individual requirements, and that 
conversion should not be encour- 
aged during wartime if such 
conversion would necessitate the in- 
sured’s reducing the amount of his 
insurance. 
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During the last war, in 1916, the 
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Shenandoah Life began business and 
showed healthy growth each year since 
.. » through the remainder of the war; 
through the readjustment period that 
followed; through the business recession 
of °21; the inflationary period that cul- 
minated in the crash of ’29. The Shen- 
andoah Life continued to grow through 
the depression; through the period of 
recovery; and now, almost through an- 
other war period. Against this back- 
ground, the chances for future growth 
look very good. 

Unusual opportunities for capable 
men exist now in Virginia, West Vir- 
ginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Tennessee, Alabama and Mississippi. 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Cancke 10, Veginta 





RETURNING SERVICE MEN 
Expect 70°% to 100% Back 


HE great majority of life insur- 
ance men and women who are in 
the armed forces are expected to 
return to their pre-war jobs when 
they leave the service, accordiiig 
to the Institute of Life Insurance. 


A survey just made by the In- 
stitute shows that most of the life 
insurance companies expect /0°% 
to 100% of their former employees 
to return to their pre-war posts or 
equivalent jobs with the same com- 
pany. 

“Adequate provision for the re- 
turning service men is one of thie 
matters being given especially close 
attention by life insurance offices 
today,” the Institute said. “The 
companies are setting up definite 
plans to make certain that those 
who left to join the armed forces 
are quickly reestablished in satisfac- 
tory employment when they return. 
In some cases, they are not only 
planning to reinstate them in their 
old jobs, if they want them, but are 
planning to help any who may not 
want ‘to return to the old job to 
find other employment. Some of the 
companies are making detailed in- 
dividual case studies in an endeavor 
to place the returning veteran most 
effectively. 


Plan Special Re-training 


“Many companies are now set- 
ting up special programs for retrain- 
ing these employees as they return 
to their jobs. Refresher courses are 
being established for both home o'- 
fice employees and agents in thie 
field.”’ 


In all but a few instances, tl 
survey also shows, the companics 
believe that, in addition to absor\- 
ing all employees returning fro 
service, they can also keep tho: 
added during the war who wish t 
remain. 


In addition, a number of these 
companies expect to add materially 
to total personnel from other r 
turning service men. “The com 
pany managements are planning t» 
open up new jobs for service me: 
as rapidly as expanding activitie: 
will permit,” the Institute addec. 
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EN “The formulated plans of some 
companies call for large additions 
: to personnel in the first year or two 
after the war. Over-all, with total 
isur- § life insurance in force today /nearly 
re in 25% greater than in 1940, there are 
d to § some 15% fewer persons employed 
whet in the business. At the same time, 
diig § total life insurance personnel in the 
ance. J armed forces represents about 15% 
Jy. ©! present manpower in the busi- 
.7™ ness. It would appear clear, there- 
70% fore, that on the whole life insur- 
yees ance will absorb all its returning 
Sm veterans, will probably keep those 
see, tiken on during the war for replace- 
nients who wish to remain, and will 
tike on many other returning veter- 
, Te ans not previously associated with 
the § the business. 
‘lose 
fices 
The See Personnel Increases 
inite 
hose “There are several reasons for 
rces this, in addition to the expanding 
fac- business. The wartime replace- 
urn. ments were made extensively with . : 
only niarried women, often wives of Life: Accident 
heir service men, employed on a tem- 
are porary basis. Many of these women Sickness: Group 
not will wish to remain and will be 
) to J welcomed, as they are now trained Hospital—Surgical 
the insurance workers, but some of 
in- them will leave as soon as their 
Wor husbands return from the service. 
10st Several company executives have 
expressed the opinion that the p R O \ / ] D E i 
greater problem may be to hold the 
married women until sufficient vet- # 
erans are back to maintain man- LIFE AND “ace ACCIDE NT 
set. | power needs. << 3 
— INSURANCE is COMPANY 
urn Normal Operations 
ni | CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 
+ | “In addition, the life insurance 
| companies have made many changes 
ii working conditions during the 
t! war, the adjustment of which will 
nics automatically absorb more em- HOME OFFICE UNDERWRITERS 
yr): ployees. In some offices, working —_— — 
ze) hours were increased, jobs doubled 
Is : 5 “We , i 
¢ ah ony emp tnd. peti T THE eighth annual meeting Charles Smith, Pan-American Lite. 
tions will require an increased per- 4. *° the Institute of Home Office The members of the Executive 
sonnel.” Underwriters held in Chicago in Committee are: Walter Lehmkuhl, 
— November, the following officers Guarantee Mutual Life; M. M. 
all Several life insurance companies were elected for the coming year: Longworth, United Benefit Life; 
re «re now working out special plans President, Richard T. Sexton, Con- Carl Huber, Bankers National; 
m1 ‘or the employment of disabled necticut General; Executive Vice John T. Acree, Jr., Lincoln-Income 
; to veterans, cooperating with local of- President, Carl M. Young, Farmers Life; Robert Campbell, Continental 
1h hces of Veteran Rehabilitation, and & Bankers Life; Vice President & Assurance; Floyd Short, Franklin 
Hes at least one already has its plans Editor, R. B. Caplinger, Reserve Life and Raymond Burke, North 
ec. successfully in operation. Loan Life; Secretary-Treasurer, American Reassurance. 
a 
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Affiliated 


NATIONAL HOTELS 


ALABAMA 


HOTEL ADMIRAL SEMMES........ Mobile 
HOTEL THOMAS JEFFERSON. . Birmingham 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


HOTEL WASHINGTON........ Washington 
ILLINOIS 
PE WE ct6ebebecrdecede Rockford 
INDIANA 
HOTEL CLAYPOOL........... Indianapolis 
LOUISIANA 
SE New Orleans 
HOTEL DESOTO jdaakensaceee New Orleans 
MISSISSIPPI 
PE Wn becescnosecesed Meridian 
NEBRASKA 
DE SE néidececnccecseed Omaha 
NEW MEXICO 
> Ge shneskeascesecucd Clovis 
OKLAHOMA 
Ps SEcscccoccactsens Wewoka 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
HOTEL WADE HAMPTON....... Columbia 
TEXAS 
“dd ooo F. AUSTIN 


oh a. EDSON... cccccccces B 


HOTEL TEXAS............6.. 








VIRGINIA 
HOTEL MOUNTAIN LAKE..Mountain Lake 




















WO amendments were passed by Congress in Se 
tember, this year, with a view toward liberalizing t 
terms of the National Service Life Insurance for ser 
ice personnel and their beneficiaries. The first amen 
ment, S. 2058 is short and contains only two provision 


(1) National Service Life Insurance on the life of 


(2) 


S. 2015 is a long, confusing amendment loaded with 
legal verbiage. 
principal provisions are: 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(3) 


NATIONAL SERVICE LIFE 


Liberalizing Amendments 


any service man is considered in force as long 
as the individual remains in active military sery- 
ice, whether premiums are paid or not. Any 
premiums due, however, at time of death are 
deducted from proceeds. 

If an applicant for National Service Life In- 
surance died prior to July 1, 1942, before a pol- 
icy was issued, benefits under the policy are 
now payable and premiums from the date of 
application to date of death are deducted from 
proceeds. 


Translated into simple language, its 


No instalments on converted policies may be 
paid to beneficiaries other than those designated 
as acceptable unless the reserve on the policy, 
plus any accumulated dividend, minus indebted- 
ness (if any) exceeds premiums paid. Such 
excess is payable only to heirs or legal repre- 
sentatives of insured or beneficiary. Note this 
refers to “converted” policies. 

Any person in active service between October 
8, 1940 and April 20, 1942 and who became 
totally disabled during that period for 6 months 
or longer, without having at least a total of 
$5,000 of insurance in force, either U. S. Gov- 
ernment or National Service or a combination 
of both, shall be considered as having had that 
amount in force. This gratuitous insurance sha! 
continue in force without premium payments un- 
til 6 months after the insured recovers or one 
year after the date of this Act became law-- 
whichever is earlier. 

If insured dies before 6 months’ disability wai'- 
ing period is up and satisfactory proof of san > 
is furnished Administrator of Veterans’ Affai 
by the beneficiary within one year after this A ° 
becomes law, or the insured dies, whichever $s; 
later, the insurance is considered in force and t! 
unpaid premiums are deducted from the pr 
ceeds. 

If a service man dies, or has died, without filir : 
application for insurance but who qualifies und r 
(2) above, benefits shall be payable to acceptabi- 
beneficiary if claim filed within 5 years aft 
such death. Proof of relationship and depen 
ency must be furnished. 

Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs “may” 11 - 
clude a provision authorizing insured or ben: 
ficiary to elect a refund life income so that ii - 


stalments certain will equal face of policy, bt , 
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such payments are payable to beneficiary for T) N i 0 ® C F ¥ T Q A I ‘ 
life. . supplies 
(6) Provision outlined in No. 5 above is not avail- " 
able in cases where payments have begun before Practical Sales Help to pave 
the passage of this Act. This option also cannot P 
S€})- be secured if such payments would be for a the way for its agents 
y ti shorter period than 120 months. 
er - (7) If insured dies after being disabled for a period 
en and has not filed a disability claim, beneficiary 
Ons: may file such a claim providing the claim be | —_\ "wos sseagesessssssssccsssccssieeciseecsssscssssessssecs: 
= of filed within one year after the death of the in- Ssesescesess 
oo sured or the passage of this Act, whichever be stttsstssttsse 
er 7 later; in the event the beneficiary is a minor, rat ssscesaagatcccsss 
ae claim has to be filed within one year after at- eoses 
An aur year after at- | 0 @#iiisississi:: SR, ee: = ===: 
nai taining legal status. S3ii3: 
Tn. | LEADING COMPANIES—Continued $3233 
pol- Cumulative Table 
are (000 omitted) 
Pp Ol 
rom % of % of 
Rank Assets Total Rank Assets Total 
| =: $6 ,463,804...... 17 26 $33,742,389...... 91 
2 11,837,784...... 32 27 =33,959,126...... 92 
with § = 15,180,740...... 41 28 34,162,918...... 92 
its 4 18,370,394...... 50 29 34,340,385...... 93 
> 20,021,740...... 54 30 = 334,513,198...... 93 
6 21,659,183...... 59 31 34,681,508...... 94 
» be 7 23,100,652...... 63 ie >  b, aa 94 
4 8 24.416,468...... 66 33 35,000,541... 95 
ate 9 25,522,404...... 69 34 35,154,912... 95 
licy, 10 = 26,462,777...... 2 35 35,302,677...... 96 
tted- ll! 27,359,740...... 74 36 35,444,787...... 96 
ach 12 28,239/831...° 76 37 35,585,615... 96 
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Mortgage Trends—Continued 


Loans conforming to the ortho- 
dox specifications are _ readily 
sought by lenders, and borrowers 
who qualify will, in all likelihood, 
have little if any trouble in filling 
their capital requirements. A large 
portion of the populace, however, 
does not come within this category, 
and their requirements cannot be 
overlooked. ‘These people fall into 
two groups: 

1. Those who can afford to own a 
home, but lack enough funds to 
make the down payment required 
for an uninsured loan, or in case 
they choose to rent, can afford 
to pay a substantial rental, and 


2. Those who are able to make no 
down payment, however small, 
and can afford to pay only very 
low rental or a similarly small 
monthly payment on a loan. 


FHA 


To care for this first group, the 
FHA was created with its several 
types of loans, and I am pleased to 
have this further opportunity to ac- 
knowledge the outstanding piece of 
work performed by the FHA. It 
is needless for me to review in de- 
tail before this group the achieve- 
ments of FHA and the advantages 
of FHA loans to borrowers, lend- 
ers and builders. I cannot, however, 
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refrain from repeating what I have 
said on several previous occasions: 
The FHA serves as a distinct aid 
to the maintenance of private enter- 
prise by making it possible for priv- 
ately owned capital to assume risks 
otherwise hardly justifiable. FHA. 
in other words, has aided the 
marshalling of private capital for a 
most worthy social purpose. Pay 
ments to the insurance funds creat 
reserves to meet estimated losses, 
and the government assumes the un- 
predictable risk. What better for- 
mula yet has been devised to aid the 
continuation of capitalistic and dem- 
ocratic freedom of enterprise? 
The FHA has served as an es- 
pecially useful institution, not only 
in peacetime, but also during war- 
time. The value of FHA during 
wartime under Title VI becomes 
very clear when we realize that priv- 
ate capital has made more than 320,- 
000 of these loans, financing housing 
which otherwise probably would 
have been constructed of necessity 
by the government. Early in the 
war it was demonstrated that many 
workers would stay only in those 
war production centers with ade- 
quate minimum housing standards. 
Thus, war housing became a vital 
and essential tool of war production, 
and the National Life Insuranice 
Company is proud to say that to 
September 30th we had purchased 
$60,564,406 of Title VI loans, and 
had commitments outstanding jor 
the purchase of $19,944,366 more. 


Contradiction 


In one breath, I have heard in- 
vestors say that they would not buy 
Title VI loans and that the govern- 
ment should stay out of the housing 
field. Let us grant that the construc- 
tion standards on many Title \1 
loans, of necessity, fall short of the 


standards FHA formerly tried to | 


establish; let us grant also the pos- 
sibility of a very high rate of fo 
closures. Even so, I fail to sce 
wherein holders of Title VI loans 
will not have had a lucrative aid 
safe investment. If investors are 
unwilling to finance badly neec:d 
war-housing, a vital instrument 0! 
war production, when given the pr» 
tection afforded by FHA, then | 
believe they should not oppose ft 
ther extension of direct governme: 
activity in the housing field. 


=~ 
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Jecause FHA has rendered such 
signal service to all interested parties 
during wartime and peacetime, FHA 
should be allowed to function after 
the war as it functioned before the 
war, subject, of course, to minor 
modifications such as have been 
nade from time to time in the past. 


Insured Loans 


We must not forget that the FHA 
fi st and last is a mortgage insuring 
avency, with all that this implies. 
i xperience with guaranteed mort- 
g.ges in the early “Thirties did not 
bring particular satisfaction to in- 
vestors supposedly protected against 
loss. Those guarantees had not been 
issued on the basis of factual ex- 
perience or scientific selection of 
risks. FHA, on the other hand, en- 
deavors to insure mortgages only 
by careful selection of risks on what 
is hoped will be a scientific basis, 
and because of the scope and novelty 
oi the undertaking, the government 
stands in the background ready to 
participate in case an economic 
cataclysm of unexpected proportions 
should be encountered. Successful 
operation of FHA depends upon the 
application of actuarial principles, 
careful risk selection, and the build- 
ing of reserves to meet losses, just 
as all forms of insurance rely upon 
these principles. If the FHA can 
be operated successfully in this man- 
ner, the institution should stand on 
its own foundation without being 
forced to rely upon government sup- 
port. In no case does FHA have a 
chance to succeed along these lines 
if it is to be entwined with costly 
social reform and pump-priming ef- 
forts. Therefore, it behooves each 
of us who believes in FHA to ex- 
press strongly our appreciation of 
what it has done, and to encourage 
lis continuation as an independent 
nortgage insuring agency. 


G. |. Loans 


A large new field of lending prob- 
ably will result from the G. I. Act. 
the exact volume of G. I. loans 
cannot be predicted, but I have 
lieard at least one estimate that 
“40,000,000,000 of G. I. loans will 
he made. Even if the volume should 

only one-tenth of this amount, 
will still represent substantial lend- 
mg activity. As in the case of FHA 
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loans, Congress apparently recog- 
nized that many of the G. I. bor- 
rowers would not be able to qualify 
for uninsured loans, and intended to 
expedite the obtaining of credit by 
such borrowers. Certainly we want 
to extend credit to those men and 
women who, through service in the 
armed forces, have made victory 
possible, and it is hard to believe 
that few, if any institutions will not 
want to avail themselves of at least 
some of the opportunities offered 
by the Act. 

Just a word of warning: Easy 
credit leads to easy borrowing, and 
lenders and real estate men must do 
all in their power to assist the Vet- 


erans’ Administration in making 
certain that veterans obtain full 
value for the money they borrow 
and that they do not overextend 
themselves. Otherwise, a large num- 
ber of veterans some years hence 
will be sadly disillusioned by experi- 
ences undertaken with governmental 
encouragement and intended to be 
helpful rather than harmful. 


Low Cost Housing 


Earlier I referred to the housing 
needs of that large group of people 
unable to make the requisite down 
payment on an FHA loan, or to 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Mortgage Trends—Continued 

make only a very small monthly 
payment on a loan or as rental. 
These people present a serious hous- 
ing problem, for in a country such 
as ours we should strive to make it 
possible for all individuals, able and 
willing to work, to obtain a higher 
standard of living. The people fall- 
ing in this group can enjoy a higher 
standard of living, either through 
government beneficence with its 
stultification of ambition and enter- 
prise, or through improvement by 
the individual working in his own 
behalf. 

To date, through so-called low- 
cost housing, the government has 
tried to solve this problem at least 
in part. Yet we have not achieved 
low-cost housing in the full and com- 
plete sense of the word. So-called 
low-cost housing, from a construc- 
tion standpoint, has cost generally 
no less than if constructed privately. 
Low rentals, as such, have resulted 
from a variety of subsidies and un- 
believably long-time loans charitably 
bestowed upon these projects. 

Certainly, private capital cannot 
compete with governmentally sub- 
sidized housing projects, but I am 


IS LIFE INSURANCE 
A PROFESSION ? 


Thoroughness of training and devo- 
tion to their professions characterize 
most of those commonly classified as 
professional people. They know what 
they want to do; they know where and 
how to acquire the needed training; 


and they persevere. 


Like many other good companies, 
The Life Insurance Company of Vir- 
ginia provides educational facilities for 
agents and encourages the study that 
leads to proficiency in a life insurance 
A thoroughly trained life in- 
surance man, who knows what he 
should do and how to do it, serves his 
fellow man and becomes a useful and 
respected citizen of his community. 


career. 


Home Office: 
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Established 


not convinced that private capital 
cannot provide housing at lower 
cost than in the past. And in this 
belief | find a strong and urgent 
challenge extended to builders, man- 
agers and lenders. 

The secret of 27,000,000 auto- 
mobiles on the road in America at 
one time rested in improved methods 
of mass manufacturing. But we 
have not yet applied modern manu- 
facturing methods and processes to 
housing production to the fullest 
extent. I am not implying that pre- 
fabrication alone is the answer to 
the problem. But I do suggest that 
builders give careful and serious con- 
sideration to the profit opportunities 
to be found in the production of 
numerous low-cost units, at a small 
unit profit, as contrasted with fewer 
higher cost units at larger unit 
profits. I have heard numerous 
builders or sponsors of projects 
complain about maximum rentals on 
207 and 608 FHA projects, but 
very few ever, if at all, point out 
the profits which many sponsors have 
derived from lower rental projects. 
Economies of operation and man- 
agement likewise can be effected, 
and the projects can be financed 


with FHA insured loans in case te 
builders do not care to invest the 
equity necessary to qualify for un- 
insured loans. These are opportu. 
nities which builders cannot afford 
to ignore, or they must cease object- 
ing to governmental intervention in 
the provision of housing. 


Interest Rates 


Any consideration of the future 
of mortgage lending necessitates 
that attention be given to interest 
rates and their relation to mortgage 
activity. Naturally, borrowers desire 
to obtain funds at the lowest rate 
possible, while lenders desire to ob- 
tain the highest return available in 
the market at a given time. In any 
case, both parties deserve a fair 
rate, but in spite of the seeming o)})- 
viousness of these statements, some 
persons speak dogmatically of the 
rate at which loans should be made, 
and by their pronouncements sug- 
gest lack of a clear understanding 
of the function of interest rates and 
the manner in which they operate. 

This occasion calls for no exposi- 
tion of the theory of interest rates 
and their determination. Suffice it 
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The answer to that one is that practically all mutual 
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to say that interest 1s the price which 
is paid for the use of capital 
(money) and like all prices fluctu- 
ates with the supply of credit and 
the demand for it. When large 
quantities of funds seek investment 
and demand is relatively light, rates 
tend to be low and vice versa. The 
rates at any given time vary also 
directly with the risk involved, and 
the length of time for which com- 
mitments are made. Government 
bonds are considered the only risk- 
less investment, and always com- 
mand the lowest rates of interest. 
Kates on other securities or loans 
of comparable maturities will be 
higher, depending, of course, upon 
the risk incurred. 


Limited Outlets 


All money rates during recent 
ears have been the lowest in history 
ior several reasons. In the first place, 
‘ne reserve position of our banking 
system has been unusually strong, 
ue in part to gold importations 
rior to our entry into the war. 
econdly, the Federal Government 
as exercised almost absolute control 
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over the money market because of 
the desire to keep rates low, and thus 
make it possible to finance the war 
at low interest cost. 

The interest rate on mortgage 
loans has been influenced by these 
circumstances, as well as other fac- 
tors. Other investment outlets have 
become very limited during the war 
period. New security issues, other 
than governments, have been offered 
only in very small volume. Refund- 
ing issues merely replace earlier is- 
sues with lower coupons. The financ- 
ing of industry’s war efforts and the 
needs of agriculture have been cared 
for in large measure by govern- 
mental agencies. Restrictions on 
critical materials have curtailed the 
ability of municipalities to provide 
for their requirements, and have 
reduced their need to borrow. Resi- 
dential and non-residential construc- 
tion also have experienced the 
restrictions of priority allocations, 
and the volume of mortgage loans 
secured by new construction, except 
those insured by the Federal Hous- 
ing Administration under Title VI 
of the National Housing Act, have 
dwindled rapidly as the nation has 
endeavored to attain all-cut war pro- 


duction. Under these circumstances, 
intensification of the quest for de- 
sirable mortgage loans naturally has 
driven mortgage interest rates down- 
ward. 


Raiding 


The conditions just described not 
only have caused mortgage rates to 
decline but, as we might expect, have 
affected mortgage lending in other 
manners as well. One of these is 
raiding, with which every mortgage 
man is familiar, and raiding im turn 
is only one of many dangerous and 
harmful competitive practices such 
as liberal appraisals, long loan terms, 
low amortization, and similar con- 
cessions. Another consequence of 
low interest rates is a series of sug- 
gestions, many coming from real- 
tors, that interest rates should be 
still lower and should be established 
and maintained at fancifully low 
levels by governmental action. 

No one questions the good in- 
tentions of the persons making these 
suggestions relative to governmental 
control of interest rates on mortgage 
loans, but these people well might 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Mortgage Trends—Continued 

have given more thoughtful consid- 
eration to their proposals before ad- 
vancing them. 


3°, Net Return 


While mortgage interest rates 
currently are low, a substantial and 
satisfactory spread must exist at 
all times between the rate on mort- 
gage loans and that on government 
bonds, or mortgages cease to be at- 
tractive to investors. Let us take, 
for example, loans with a 4% 9% in- 
terest rate. From this gross rate the 
investor must deduct: 

1. His own expenses of buying and 
handling the loans which may 
approach one-half of 1%; 

2. The investor must amortize or 
write off any premium paid, and 
the period of amortization must 
be relatively short because of the 
short average life of loans; 

3. If they are monthly payment 
loans, or even quarterly or an- 
nual payment loans, the expenses 
of servicing are likely to equal 
12% or possibly 34% ; 

4. The investor also must make 
some allowance, 4% or ”%%, 





Liberal Agency Contracts 
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In Texas 


for losses which are invariably 

bound to result no matter how 

carefully loans may be selected. 
Thus, the investor ends up with a 
probable net return of approximately 
3%! If the loan bears an interest 
rate of 4%, his net return falls be- 
low 3%! 

Instead of buying mortgage loans, 
the investor can purchase long-term 
government bonds at 24%4% with no 
risk of loss. The bonds can be reg- 
istered and on each interest date 
the investor receives a check. He 
has no problem of servicing, person- 
nel, foreclosure, the liquidation of 
acquired real estate, or any of the 
other problems inherent in mort- 
gage lending. Permit me to remind 
you again with great emphasis that 
the return on mortgage loans, and 
I refer now to the net return, must 
be attractive to investors in order 
to induce them to purchase loans. 
Prospective mortgagors are in 
constant competition with other 
borrowers, including _ railroads, 
industrial organizations, and _ all 
other seekers of credit, and institu- 
tional lenders quite naturally, in ful- 
fillment of the trust imposed upon 
them to obtain the highest possible 


people. 


CHALLENGING HORIZONS 


Tomorrow's challenging horizons may 
be stormy and ominous. 
pared to meet them, however, they bring 
the experiences that make life worth the 
living; experiences that develop a strong 


ADEQUATE LIFE INSURANCE 


Life’s greatest weapon against fear is 
preparedness. With adequate life insur- | 
ance you can face tomorrow's challenging 
horizons unafraid. 
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others interested in assuring a:c- 


quate mortgage financing at all ti 
is to avoid interference with 
market rate of interest, and to 
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worry about an abundance of funds 
seeking investment in mortgage: 


Managed Currency 


What the course of general inter- 
est rates will be over the next 
years takes us into a realm of o 
right speculation. With ease we ca 
find eminent authorities who prog 
nosticate continuation of low rates. 
while equally eminent authorities 
predict high rates. To my mind, 
the answer rests entirely with 
efficacy of governmental control « 
interest rates. We are witnessing 
the first experiment in this count: 
with a managed currency. If this 
experiment continues to be succe: 
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| post-war period will afford un-  novations rests squarely on the Group and Industrial insurance: 
| bounded opportunities for improve- shoulders of mortgage lenders. policies transferred and/or issued 
| ment in all phases of our mortgage Our business is not static. We during 1943, $47,938,098 ; insurance 
techniques. Great advances have constantly must study our experi- in force at the end of 1943, $277,- 
| | been accomplished in appraisal pro- ence and strive to improve the facil- 510,529: total life insurance premi- 
| | cedures, but I predict that more will ities which we offer to borrowers. ums received in 1943, $8,837,144 
=| |be made. Servicing of loans prob- With the lending prospects which and total losses paid, $3,094,396. 
“ 
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Ex-Service Man—Continued 


basis. There is, however, a world 
of difference. If a man makes a 
false statement on a non-medical ap- 
plication, the company is in a posi- 
tion to investigate the history and 
determine whether the man falsified 
the medical history upon applying 
for insurance. Under present regu- 
lations in the service, as_ stated, 
copies of or extracts from the health 
records of ex-servicemen will not 
be furnished to the insurance com- 
pany direct even with signed per- 
mission of the insured or his next 
of kin. Consequently, one of the 
greatest safeguards in the writing of 
non-medical insurance is removed 
and the door is opened wide to selec- 
tion against the company. Ob- 
viously, the company’s best chance 
of obtaining a copy of the man’s 
service health record is before the 
policy is written. In connection 
with health records, there are one 
or two further points which should 
be borne in mind—namely that, un- 
der existing law, the War and Navy 
Departments are not permitted to 
release information to a veteran if 
that information could conceivably 


adversely affect his physical or 
mental health. As a practical matter, 
this boils down largely to those 
cases which have psychiatric fea- 
tures. In these cases you will prob- 
ably be given the diagnosis only. 
Furthermore, there is no way for 
you to determine when reviewing 
a man’s health record whether the 
applicant has turned over to you 
the complete copy as received from 
the War or Navy Department—a 
page or two might well be “judi- 
ciously”’ withheld. 

In the face of these difficulties, 
and in fairness to the insured as 
well as the company, it would ap- 
pear advisable to lean rather heavily 
on the medical examination for at 
least three to five years following 
in the cases of ex-servicemen. 


Neuroses Different in Service 


As the underwriter reviews the 
records there will be those that will 
require a different viewpoint in 
evaluation than heretofore and prob- 
ably foremost among these will be 
the neuroses—so it is felt that some 
particular emphasis should be placed 
on these illnesses. In civilian life, 


most individuals are able to find ‘obs 
suited to their personalities and 
capabilities where they adjust very 
satisfactorily and ultimately settle 
down to make this chosen job tic: 
life’s work. Sometimes the trial ard 
error method is used, but they «1: - 
mately find work they like and cay 
do. I suppose all of us, conscious’ y 
or not, have gone through suci a 
process. Most individuals have 
temperaments which will permi: of 
their satisfactory adjustment to any 
one of many varied types of occupe- 
tion. Others are happy and success- 
ful only in a particular line of work 
under conditions of their own 
choosing. This latter group car be 
made most anxious and unhappy in 
uncongenial work and surroundings, 
and they may well proceed to mental 
and nervous breakdowns. 

When the mobilization of our 
service began, there were brought 
together millions of men and women 
from every walk of life. On enter- 
ing the services, they were faced with 
an entire change of environment. 
disruption of routines, close asso- 
ciations, in fact a complete new type 
of life. Some of them could not 
make the adjustment and sooner or 
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later they showed up on the medical life nor render him a more hazard- years ago there were comparatively 
services with emotional disorders. oys insurance risk. The vast ma- few patients in mental institutions. 
Some of these potential neuroses jority of such individuals, when In recent years, we have a tremend- 
were detected by our service psychi- able to return to the civilian status ous increase in the patient census of 
4 atrists at the induction stations, at which level they had previously mental hospitals. At first glance, 
others were well hidden, so to speak, adjusted, will unquestionably be just this looks as if mental diseases were 

and did not come to light until later as stable as they ever were. This increasing by leaps and_ bounds. 
in the man’s service career. man then has a psychoneurosis as This, however, is not true. The 
As I have said, there are thou- long as he is in the service, and chief factor responsible for this tre- 
sands of men who make a satisfac- while he cannot be said to be the mendous increase in the number 
tory adjustment in a civilian econ- most stable individual in the world, of mental hospital patients is due to 
omy where either the responsibil- he certainly would not in most a changed attitude toward mental 
ities of the job are limited, or super- cases have been classified as a psy- hospitals. A hundred years ago 
vision is either absent or tolerant. choneurotic before entering the mental hospitals contained only the 
Unquestionably, the Home Office of armed forces. most violently insane patients and 
your company contains such people Obviously, it will take less prov- the type of care and accomntoda- 
and they are doing a good, or even ocation to cause some to break down’ tions which these people received 
outstanding job. The same man_ than others. This point is impor- was deplorable. Consequently, there 
when exposed to the demands of tant. There is no sharply drawn line was a great stigma attached to any 
military service, subjected to rigid between the stable individual and family who had a relative confined 
discipline, removed from his wife the unstable. All of us fall some- to a mental institution. With im- 
and children and his protected en- where between the theoretically per- proved hospital mental facilities and 
vironment and with the hazards of fectly stable individual and the in- a healthier attitude toward mental 
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war ever present in his mind, may dividual who is extremely unstable. disease on the part of the public, 
well fail to stand up and maintain this stigma has largely disappeared. 
his emotional stability. These men Those Already Discharged This apparent tremendous _in- 
are not insane in any sense of the crease in mental disease is largely 


word. They have been correctly Some of you may have gained the explained by the fact that the pa- 
diignosed by the service phychia- impression that there is a very large tients are being treated in mental 
rst, but it must constantly be re- proportion of mental disorders hospitals rather than confined to the 
nembered that the making of a among those men already dis- “back room” and never mentioned 
disgnosis does not essentially change charged. Let us consider for the by the family. 

—_ J Phin from what he was in civilian moment the fact that one hundred (Continued on the next page) 
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Ex-Service Man—Continued 


In the same way, the induction 
of men into the armed services, their 
inability to adjust to service condi- 
tions and the subsequent diagnosis 
of mental disability does not indicate 
that there is an increase in mental 
disease, nor that the individual pa- 
tent is any sicker for having had 
his disorder diagnosed. Had he 
never gone into the service, his 
minor disability would never have 
come to the attention-of his phys- 
ician, would not have been diag- 
nosed and you would have insured 
him without question. 

There are, unquestionably, in 
this audience people who could not 
easily adjust to certain service con- 
ditions because of certain inherent 
characteristics which are definitely 
psychoneurotic in nature. Yet you 
would greatly resent my saying that 
you were uninsurable because ot 
certain minor psychoneurotic trends. 
You know men who are preoccupied 
with the functions of their hearts 
and stomachs. Yet their preoccupa- 
tion with these functions does not 
interfere with their business in 
daily routine. These men _ have 


psychoneurotic trends. Yet you 
would not think of disqualifying 
them for life insurance. 


Differences—Service and Civilian 


There is not a man in this room 
who, after reading a book on psy- 
chiatry, cannot see certain of the 
symptoms described in himself. Yet 
you are not unbalanced nor particu- 
larly emotionally unstable. Many of 
you have experienced various sym- 
toms which you have recognized as 
due to business or domestic wor- 
ries. The problem solved, the com- 
plaint disappears. When does this 
sort of thing become a disease? It 
might be said to become a disease 
when it reaches the proportions to 
occupy so much of the man’s time and 
energy as to interfere with his busi- 
ness and daily routine. There is no 
doubt in my mind that your com- 
panies have on your books today 
as standard risks thousands of in- 
dividuals who could properly be 
classified as psychoneurotics to a 
ereater or less degree. 

In civilian life the man who was 
sufficiently emotionally unstable to 
consult a physician and acquire a 








diagnosis of Psychoneurosis was a 
relatively sick man and insurance 
companies quite properly regarded 
such persons very critically as in- 
surance risks. Many cases 0! 
psychoneurosis among service per 
sonnel, however, would never have 
come to the attention of a doct 
and would never have been diav- 
nosed. A large proportion of them 
are comparatively mild as compared 
with our former conception of 
psychoneurosis in the civilian pop- 
ulation. Many of these men are 
insurable and most of them can be 
classed as standard risks. I do mak 
this suggestion—that the under- 
writer should know that such pros- 
pects have returned to civilian life 
and satisfactorily adjusted them- 
selves well for a fixed period of 
time. 

It need hardly be said that you 
must use the utmost care in not pen- 
alizing this man who can make a 
perfectly satisfactory adjustment 
to civilian life. In other words, you 
must not be carried away by a techi- 
nical diagnosis without seriously : 
tempting to appraise the seriousness 
of his disorder and whether it wi 
materially affect him as a risk from 
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WORKING WITH FEDERAL 


One of the joys of the medium size 
insurance company is the pleasure of 
working with the men in the field. 


And the field man works with and not 
for the company. He is not a more or 
less anonymous letter or number in 
but a friend and associate 
with whom we enjoy frequent personal 
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ATLANTIC LIFE 


InsuRANCE Company 


Organized 1899 









Richmond, Virginia 


Atlantic’s salary and incentive commission plan of 
. Agent’s compensation affords a safe port for those 


embarking upon a career in life insurance. 


Inquiries are invited from those interested. Agency and Managerial opportunities available 
in Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Maryland, District of Columbia, 


West Virginia, Tennessee and Texas. 





the point of view of either disability 
or longevity. 


Combat Fatigue * 


You have heard much about the 
combat fatigue cases here and 
there. Here again most of these 
men are rehabilitated and retained 
in the service for further duty, while 
a small proportion are released from 
active duty and discharged as they 
will make a quicker adjustment to 
normal when associating with the 
people and environment they were 
accustomed to before entering the 
service. These men should also be 
in the favorable group for accept- 
ince for life insurance after a pe- 
riod of postponement for proper ad- 
justment to civilian routine. 

Another phase which should be 
of interest to the underwriter is the 
extensive programs which the serv- 
ice has set up for the purpose of 
rehabilitating our men who have 
suffered from disease and injuries. 
By such programs these men are 
enabled to be returned to duty or 
‘ivilian life with a healthy attitude 
toward any disability which may 
have been incurred, and the deter- 
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mination to stand on their own feet 
rather than lean on pensions and 
charity for the rest of their lives. 


Diseases 


An excellent example is the pro- 
gram for treating men_ suffering 
from Filariasis. Filariasis is a dis- 
ease characterized by _ recurrent 
swelling and soreness of the ex- 
tremities and testicles on exercise 
and enlargement of the regional 
lymph glands. It is transmitted by a 
mosquito, and it is prevalent in cer- 
tain areas in the Pacific theatre of 
war. In general, it has been in the 
past an unknown and strange for- 
eign disease. Man has always feared 
the unknown. This disease, being 
strange, necessarily instilled a large 
degree of fear and apprehension in 
the minds of the patients and, being 
an unusual disease, it provided a 
ready source of public sympathy. 
While a very real disease and a 
source of considerable — suffer- 
ing, inconvenience and disability, 
it is by no means the terrible afflic- 
tion which many ill-informed people 
believed it to be. 

Most civilian physicians are ac- 


quainted with it almost entirely on 
the basis of the illustrations in 
standard text books of medicine 
which picture it in its advanced and 
deforming stages. When this disease 


made its appearance among the 
members of the armed forces, a 


great deal of misinformation was 
unfortunately disseminated among 
patients and their families who in 
turn assumed a very pessimistic 
outlook and took for granted that 
all of these men were doomed to 
gross deformities of the extremi- 
ties and genitals, and sterility. It is 
now known that in the absence of 
repeated attacks of this disease over 
a period of years these deformities 
do not occur and there is no impair- 
ment of the sexual function. 

It required a tremendous effort 
on the part of the Navy to dispel 
this misinformation from the minds 
of the patients and their families. 
How was this achieved ? 

These men were gathered from 
Naval Hospitals throughout the 
country and from our battlefronts 
and transferred to a special facility 


* Generally referred to as shell shock in last 
war. 


(Continued on the next page) 
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at Klamath Falls, Oregon. Here 
they were under the care of special- 
ists who are both interested in this 
disease and possessed of all the 
knowledge that is available in con- 
nection with the treatment of this 
disease. These doctors were acutely 
aware of the possibly tremendous 
psychoneurotic problem and poten- 
tial liability contained in this group 
of men. 

The disease is a self-limited one 
which burns itself out in time in a 
temperate climate. The symptoms 
which soon become more annoying 
than disabling gradually diminish in 
frequency and severity. The treat- 
ment problem, therefore, resolves 
itself largely into that of disabusing 
the minds of these men of the mis- 
information which they had re- 
ceived and reassuring them as to 
the nature and limitations of the dis- 
ease. When several hundreds of 
them were grouped together they no 
longer became an individual unique 
curiosity and the recipient of sympa- 
thy on every hand. They were put 
on a program of gradually increased 
exercise and thereby their tolerance 
for exercise and their confidence in 


their ability to take their places in 
civilian society were restored. Ar- 
rangements were made to make it 
possible for the wives of some of 
these patients to live nearby and, in 
the Lord’s own good time, the ster- 
ility myth was exploded by the birth 
of several children.- This one factor 
probably did more to dispel a very 
natural anxiety and source of de- 
pression than any other. These men, 
today, are returning to duty in tem- 
perate climates and will return to 
civilian life restored mentally and 
physically thanks to the Navy’s in- 
telligent and far-sighted policy in 
handling this disease. 

How will these men stack up as 
insurance risks? First, as disability 
risks, they should be very carefully 
appraised and there should be a con- 
siderable period of freedom from re- 
current attacks before such cover- 
age is granted. 

As to their eligibility for life cov- 
erage, it should be stated that to 
date there have been no cases show- 
ing the late deforming manifesta- 
tions of the disease, and so long as 
these men do not return to the areas 
of infection, there is no reason to 
anticipate that we will have such 
cases. In any event, the disease is 
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a local one, and it should not have 
any appreciable effect on longevity, 
and it would seem that these cases 
could be underwritten on a stand- 
ard basis. 


Malaria—Improvements 


It is felt that some comment 
should be made on Malaria as the 
question has been raised informal) 
by a good many underwriters as t: 
the problems which must be consid 
ered in the underwriting of malaria! 
cases. 

I, myself, am rather inclined not 
to view these cases with too much 
alarm. It is true that there hav: 
been a great many of them and 
there will be more. However, wit) 
the excellent control methods set up 
by our Navy, the future number 
should not be great. As we approach 
our ultimate objective, Japan, ma- 
laria will be contacted, but with this 
excellent Navy control, it can be 
handled. It may be of interest fo: 
you to know something about thx 
way the Navy handles this problem. 

The first wave of troops to go 
ashore are provided with prophy 
laxis atabrine, the necessary repel- 
lents, nettings and gloves. They are 
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thoroughly instructed in the methods 
of taking the prophylaxis and or- 
dered to use the netting and gloves. 
This affords them considerable pro- 
tection. 

With the second wave come units 
trained in sanitation and malaria 
control methods. These units clear 
out the areas where our men are to 
be billeted and take care of all pol- 
luted pools in the vicinity which may 
harbor mosquito larvae, etc. 

Following this comes the third 
wave and with them units to install 
screening and other protective de- 
vices. The mosquito _ breeding 
grounds which lie further afield 
then receive their attention, and all 
backwater and polluted areas are 
either drained or sprayed to kill the 
larvae. When large areas are in- 
volved, the aeroplane spray is used 
to treat this stagnant water. Con- 
sequently, our servicemen in a mat- 
ter of hours or a few days are now 
infinitely better protected from in- 
fection than was possible during 
the earlier stages of the Pacific War. 

3y these control methods, the 
malarial problem is now definitely 
on the decline. The general observa- 
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tion is that when these men are 
placed in non-endemic areas, such 
as our country, and their general 
physical condition is built up, they 
are physically qualified, in most 
instances, for further duty in the 
service. In this connection, there- 
fore, it would seem fundamentally 
sound to underwrite them on prac- 
tically the same standards which 
we have used heretofore in under- 
writing malaria contracted in our 
own southern states. 

Of course, it would be well to 
watch this group for a time for any 
changes which might affect future 
underwriting. In addition, too, 
these cases should be free of any re- 
current attacks of malaria for a pe- 
riod of six months or more. 


Limited Duty Prospects 


This group will, undoubtedly, 
come under the scrutiny of the under- 
writers. Limited duty, as referred 
to in the services, means in most 
instances that the man is not ca- 
pable of performing full duty by 
reason of some physical defect 
which would be a handicap at sea 





or under combat conditions. For ex¢ 
ample, there are those that have 
some visual defect. such as near- 


sightedness and color blindness, 
which in no way prevents them 


from performing their duties in 
civilian life and are of minor con- 
sideration from the underwriter’s 
viewpoint. In addition, there are 
men who have limited degrees of 
impaired hearing, who are also able 
to perform satisfactory duty of a 
limited nature, and neither” would 
these create any great underwriting 
problem. There are duties in the 
service that these men can and do 
perform and very necessary ones 
even though they are not in the bat- 
tle lines. You may have such per- 
sons as members of your Home Of- 
fice staff who are in all probability 
carrying standard life insurance in 
your own company. Also, there are 
those joint disabilities such as back 
strain, stiff backs and knees. [ar- 
ticularly old football knees, flat feet, 
etc., that go along perfectly well in 
civilian life but cannot stand the 
vigorous training of the service. 


(Continued on the next page} 
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As an example, there are many of 
our leading football stars whom com- 
panies would not hesitate to accept as 
satisfactory insurance risks, and yet 
are not able to take the training re- 
quired of men on full duty. Some 
of the men have even been dis- 
charged and yet are still able to per- 
form on the gridiron. This can be 
easily understood. These men can be 
strapped and taped for a few hours 


of strenuous action on the football 
field, but when it comes to day in and 
day out of such activity, as is re- 
quired in the service, they just can’t 
measure up due to these duties, and 
yet as life insurance risks their se- 
lection is satisfactory. 

However, this group referred to 
must not be confused with those on 
limited duty with certain types of cir- 
culatory respiratory, and gastro-in- 
testinal impairment, which are con- 
sidered limited duty timber. For the 
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most part, these are older men wit | 
considerable Naval experience or in- 


dividuals with special knowledge cr 


skills urgently needed by the service:. 


The underwriter should investigate 


carefully all such cases and obtain : 
full a report as possible on these me: 
Needless to say, it would be well 1 
have all such men medically exan 
ined. 


The Challenge 


Through these brief remarks, 
have endeavored to deal with some o: 
the problems which will be of inter 
est in future underwriting, and whilk 
today they are only spoken words 
tomorrow they will be a reality. Con 
sequently, no matter what our per 
sonal opinions may be, insuranc 
companies are going to have to de 
velon new policies and practices fo: 
dealing with our future prospect, the 
ex-serviceman. I remind you that we 
have now our social security and 
other social legislation which are 
rapidly making people more securit) 
conscious, and in my humble opinion, 
the day is rapidly passing when the 
medical director or underwriter can 
sit back and write a letter to agent 
“X” “We are sorry that Mr. Jones 
does not meet the physical require- 
ments of this company” without giv 
ing a great deal more thought than 
has been customary in the past as t« 
whether this man could not be in 
sured on some basis. Following the 
last war, the insurance companies oi 
this country enjoyed a tremendous 
expansion, partly due to improved 
economic conditions, but in no small 
measure attributable to the fact that 
some four million men had been 
made insurance conscious through 
the National Service Insurance pol- 
icies, which they had purchased.* * 


With almost three times as many 
men and women in our armed forces 
today, is it not reasonable to sup- 
pose that the companies will receive 
a similar impetus following this 
war?! 

These people need insurance, they 
want the security insurance gives, 
and we must make insurance avail- 
able to a larger segment of the pop- 
ulation than we have in the past. 





Before Annual Meeting, Institute Home Of- 
fice Underwriters. 

** U. S. Government Life Insurante was is- 
sued in the first World War. Editor. 
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REPORTS 


ON COMPANIES AND ASSOCIATIONS 


ACACIA MUTUAL 


Favorably Examined 


The Acacia Mutual Life Insurance Company, Wash- 
ngton, D. C. was examined (Association) by the In- 
surance Departments of the District of Columbia, 
Mississippi, Indiana, Kansas and California as of 
December 31, 1943. The examiners’ report was favor- 
ible to the company and they reviewed its operations 
from the date of the last examination, namely, Decem- 
ber 31, 1940. Admitted Assets as computed by the 
sompany in its year-end statement and appearing in 
Best’s 1944 Life Reports were reduced slightly from 
$119,178,275 to .$119,132,087—$46,188. Surplus was 
ilso reduced $8,672. 


CONNECTICUT GENERAL 


Aviation Plan 


Refer to article in this issue “Aviation As a Post- 
War Problem,” by the company’s head underwriter, 
explaining its new underwriting rules and ratings cover- 
ing risks involving an aviation hazard, including private 
flyers. 


CONNECTICUT MUTUAL 
Improved Dividends 


The Connecticut Mutual, Hartford, Conn., has an- 
nounced its dividend scale, under which profits ap- 
portioned will be distributed to policyholders in 1945. 
Although the trend of interest rates has been distinctly 
downward, the Company has enjoyed unusual mortal- 
ity earnings for the past several years, including 1944 
to date, with its war casualties. The larger increases 
in dividend, where they occur, recognize the savings 
from this source. In anticipation of war losses, the 
Company entered in its statement for the year 1943 
a voluntary reserve of $1,500,000. 

As the mortality factor affects in lesser degree the 
ligh premium investment type of policies, particularly 
it the older ages, the increases in this group are small. 
\t the younger ages, on the lower premium policies, 
the increases are larger, and in some instances consider- 
ibly larger. The anticipated rate of interest to be al- 
owed in 1945 on proceeds of policies in the hands of 
he Company is 3.25% instead of 3.40% last year; and 
hat on dividends left on deposit with the Company, at 
he rate of 3% instead of 3.25% last year. 
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CONTINENTAL AMERICAN 
Dividend Scale Adjusted 


At its meeting on October 19, the Board of Directors 
adopted a new scale of policy dividends effective Janu- 
ary 1, 1945. In the aggregate, dividends to policy- 
holders are increased about 18%. 

All factors in the formula by which dividends are 
computed have been changed to correspond with cur- 
rent experience. The net result is that dividends on 
some policies are higher and on other policies are lower 
on the new scale than they were on the old scale of 
dividends. In general, dividends in early policy years 
are increased and in later policy years decreased. The 
net result on policies now being issued is that total 
dividends over the first twenty policy years will be 
increased on practically all insurance plans but con- 
siderably reduced on the annual premium retirement 
annuity contract. Because of the reduced interest fac- 
tor, the new dividend scale apportions no dividend at 
all on about 4 millions (largely paid-up insurance) of 
the 67 millions of participating insurance now in force 
on the 314% reserve basis. 

This new dividend scale reflects the fact that even 
after the invasion of France, death claims among policy- 
holders in the service have not been of serious propor- 
tions. No part of the large war mortality contingency 
reserve has been used. Current earnings justify this 
increased scale of dividends, while still permitting the 
Company to maintain and even increase its surplus and 
contingency reserve position. 


CONTINENTAL ASSURANCE 
Stock Dividend 


At a meeting of the Board of Directors of the Con- 
tinental Assurance Company, Chicago, Illinois, held in 
November, it was voted to increase the capital of the 
company from $1,000,000 to $2,000,000 through the 
declaration of a 100% stock dividend. 


EQUITABLE 
Policy Changes 


Effective January 1, 1945 the Equitable Life Assur- 
ance Society, New York, will issue new policy forms 
designated Series 85. The interest assumption used for 
settlement options on individual policies is being re- 

(Continued on the next page) 
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On September 28, 1937, the Bankers Life Com- 
pany of Des Moines issued a $3,000 policy (Family 
Protection, 20-year Benefit) to a 28-year-old 
farmer; married, with three children. 





On August 6, 1944, the insured went fishing 
with a friend and while running a trotline a trag- 
edy occurred. The men had landed a fish and 
when it flopped out of the boat the insured tried 
to retrieve it, capsizing the craft. His legs became 
entangled with the line and he was drowned, 
although his companion succeeded in righting the 
boat and keeping the head of the insured man 
above water for half an hour. 


A son of the drowning man, on the bank, rushed 
for help, which was too late in coming. The son 
had started fishing with the men, but fearing the 
boat was overloaded had persuaded his father 
to take him back to shore, where he waited. 


At the time of the fatality premiums had been 
paid on the policy totaling $597.24. A cash clean- 
up fund of $305.26 was paid immediately, together 
with $3,000 Double Indemnity benefits. In addi- 
tion, beginning September 6, 1944, $30.52 will be 
paid by the Bankers Life Company to the bene- 
ficiary for a period of 157 months; totaling $4,- 
791.64. A final cash payment of $3,075.01 will 
be made on September 6, 1957. 


Here is a financial resume of this transaction: 








Payments at death ............... $3,305.26 
$30.52 per month for 157 months .... 4,791.64 
Cash payments on September 6, 1957 3,075.01 
ES ok cewnsceneeeenss $11,171.91 
ee 997.24 
Net gain over investment .......-_.. $10,574.67 
Percentage of gain over investment. . 1,770% 
° 
Ban KE rs Z/ e 
the Double Duty Dollarf Company 
DES AAOIN ES 
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EQUITABLE—Continued 

duced from 3% to 2%%. Premium rates and other 
values will remain the same, except for Retirement In- 
come, Family Income and Special Income. 

The new Retirement Income and Retirement Pla» 
Endowment policies provide for a level premium i: 
stead of a reduced premium after two years, as is now 
the case. Age at issue for these policies is being uppe 
five year 55 for Income at 65 and to age 50 fo 
Income at 60. On Term policies issued for period 
greater than 10 years the conversion privilege being e> 
tended to within 3 years of expiry date. 

The Society, after January 1, 1945, will conside 
insurance on the life of children 2 weeks or more o 
age. Last month announcement was also made that the 
maximum amount considered on the life of a chil« 
(under 10 years) has been increased to $10,000. I: 
the amount applied for to age 5 years exceeds $2,500 o 
from ages 5-9 exceeds $5,000, then the parent shoul: 





| have at least five times that amount of insurance 1) 
| force on his or her life. 


FRANKLIN LIFE 


Executive Changes 


Louis F. Gillespie has been promoted to General 
Counsel of the Franklin Life Insurance Company, 
Springfield, Illinois. At the same time J. V. Whaley. 
Director of Agencies, R. A. Frederick, Secretary and 
T. E. Leeming, Associate General Counsel, were elected 
to the Board of Directors. 

Francis J. O’Brien, Director of Sales Promotion anc 
Editor of the “Franklin Field” (one of the bette: 
house organs) and also recently re-elected for a second 
term as Editor of “The Life Advertiser” * tenderec 
his resignation in October and has accepted a position 
with Roche, Williams and Cleary Advertising Agenc’ 
in Chicago. James F. Love, with the Agency Depart 
ment of the company in Dallas, Texas, has been ap 
pointed Mr. O’Brien’s successor. As a coincidence, th 
middle initial “EF” in Mr. Love’s name stands fo 
“Franklin”. 

New business for the month of October showed | 
gain of 68% over the same month in 1943. 

* Also resigned this editorship. 


GUARDIAN LIFE 
Continuing Dividends 


At the last meeting of the Board of Directors of 
the Guardian Life Insurance Company, New York, 1 
was voted on the basis of the first nine months’ opera- 
tions of this year to approve continuance in 1945 of 
the 1944 scale of distribution of dividends to policy- 
holders. 

It was also concluded that no change be made in 
the interest rate allowed on dividends left to accumulate 
at interest or on policy proceeds left under an optional 
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settlement. In each case the guaranteed rate stipulated 
in the policy contract with no excess interest will be 
payable. 

The amount estimated for distribution as dividends 
to policyholders in 1945 is $2,300,000, as compared with 
$2,110,000 set aside for 1944 distribution. 


JOHN HANCOCK 


Continuing Dividend Scale 


President Guy W. Cox has announced that the same 
dividend scale as that currently in effect for ordinary 
and industrial insurance policies and retirement annuity 
contracts has been adopted for 1945 by the Board of 
Directors of the John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, Boston, Mass. 

The Company will set aside a sum of $27,000,000 
for dividends to policyholders. 

The directors also voted that during 1945 the interest 
distribution on funds held on deposit or retained under 
policy provisions will be at the rate allowed during 
1944. 

The same general dividend formula now in effect will 
be continued for Group policies in 1945 with adjust- 
ments resulting from experience shown. 


KENTUCKY CENTRAL 
Stock Dividend 


The Kentucky Central Life & Accident Insurance 
Company, Anchorage, Kentucky, has referred a motion 
of its Board of Directors to its stockholders providing 
for the increase of the capital from $400,000 to $500,- 
0OO. The company proposes to issue 10,000 new shares 
at the same par value ($10). The distribution of the 
new shares of stock will be on the basis of one share 
of new stock for each four shares of old stock held. 

In order for this increase to become effective it is 
necessary that at least two-thirds of the holders of out- 
standing stock agree to the increase in writing. As of 
November 1 over 90% of the stockholders had so 
agreed. 


MASSACHUSETTS PROTECTIVE 
Moulder Secretary 


Lemuel G. Hodgkins, Secretary of the Massachusetts 
Protective Association, Massachusetts Protective Life 
\ssurance Company and the Paul Revere Life Insur- 
ance Company, all of Worcester, Mass., retired on De- 
‘ember 1 after 26 years of service with the company. 
loseph C. Moulder, Assistant Secretary, and with the 
company since 1929, has been elected Mr. Hodgkins’ 
successor. 
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Spinning Wheel 


Now—da Payor Agreement 


Some years ago New England Mutual, 
through its Insurance on Juniors, made life 
insurance available to children beginning at 
age 5 (age 10 in New York and New Jersey). 


This was not the usual “juvenile” insur- 
ance, but the regular policy forms with all 
the liberal and flexible provisions which have 
brought this strong old company such distinc- 


tion. 
% 


Now the Company announces the adoption 
of Payor Agreements which, in the event of 
the father’s premature death, or disability 
(except in Mass., La., and Wyo.), guarantee 
payment of the premiums throughout the 
child’s “growing-up” years. 


This is a valuable and ‘“‘sale-able” clause 
for a policy on the life of a child, and our 
general agents will be glad to provide full 
details to those who are interested. 


New England Mutual 


Lie Insurance Company 3 of Boston 











The First Mutuol Life Insurance Company Chartered in America— 1835 
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Edited TO and FOR BROKERS 


@ FRIENDLY-HUMAN-NEIGHBORLY 
GOOD NATURED....... 


Issued about once a month to develop closer 
fellowship with General Insurance Brokers. 


ARE YOU GETTING IT? 


If not, phone or write your General Agent. 
He will be glad to put you on his mailing list. 


State Mutual Life Assurance Company 
of Worcester, Massachusetts 


Incorporated 1844 
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A NEW ALL-TIME RECORD 


) 
| is again established by a 
) 
} 


Happy and Progressive Agency Organization 





| October was the biggest month in 
| volume of new business in the 
History of the Company 





THE 


LAFAYETTE LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Lafayette Life Building 
LAFAYETTE, INDIANA 


RANDALL G. YEAGER, Supt. of Agencies 


Our General Agents’ Contracts are 

“Top contracts’’ because they are 

made direct with the Home Office. 
Operating in tll.—iInd.—lowa—Mich.—Ohio—Nebr.—Tenn. 
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MISSOURI INSURANCE COMPANY 
New Officers 


Henry J. Alewel, Secretary-Treasurer of the Mis- 
souri Insurance Company, St. Louis, Missouri, died on 
October 22 last. He had held his position from 192°. 


At a recent meeting of the Board of Directors, E. A 
Schmid, formerly a Vice President, was elected Secr« 
tary-Treasurer. John -H. Becker, Jr., Home Offic 
Cashier, was elected Assistant Secretary at the sam 
time. 


MONUMENTAL LIFE 


Burnett Dies 


Paul M. Burnett, Chairman of the Board of the 
Moriumental Life Insurance Company, Baltimore. 


Maryland, died on October 30th last. Mr. Burnett be 
came associated with the company in 1897; electe: 
Vice President in 1918; President in 1923 and Chair 
man of the Board in 1936. 


MUTUAL LIFE 


Nation-Wide Mortgage Program 


Initiation of a nation-wide mortgage lending pro 


ram, on both residential and commercial properties. 
Pp 


and the establishment of new territorial organization: 
for the placement of such loans, were announced last 
month by The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New 
York. 

Lewis W. Douglas, president of the company, i1 
describing the new program, said that Mutual wil! 


henceforth, on a prudent basis, make funds available 


to small, as well as large mortgage borrowers through 


out the country. He emphasized that this will enable 


the company to utilize its funds for the benefit of 
many communities from which policyholder payments 
are received. Other purposes of the program, he said. 
are to increase and diversify the company’s mortgage 
holdings, and to enable the company to help finance 
the demand for new housing that is expected after the 
war. 

The loans to be made under the new plan are F.H.A. 
mortgages on medium priced owner-occupied dwell- 
ings ; conventional loans in the residential field and on 
commercial properties of moderate size; and special 
loans in other categories if they meet prudent invest- 
ment standards. 

In connection with the new program, Arthur A. 
Boyle, manager of mortgages for the company, an- 
nounced the following official appointments: Morris 
B. Ashton as home office supervisor of mortgage loans 
for the Pacific Coast area; Alec C. Morgan as regional 
supervisor of mortgage loans for the Southeastern area 
with headquarters in Atlanta, Ga.; W. L. Selover as 
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regional supervisor for the New England area; George 
A. Nicoud as regional supervisor in the Southwestern 
area, with headquarters at Dallas, Texas; Clifton M. 
Robbins as supervisor of F.H.A. mortgage loans; and 
Johnson A. Webster as supervisor of mortgage servic- 
ing. It was also announced that Robert B. Kay, in 
addition to continuing his duties-as supervisor of build- 
ing maintenance, will assume the duties of supervisor 
of building rentals, an activity formerly headed by Mr. 
Robbins. 


Financial Personnel Changes 


Oliver M. Whipple, second vice-president of The 
Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York, has 
been elected vice-president and manager of securities 
investment. Mr. Douglas, President, also announced 
that Stuart F. Silloway, treasurer, has been promoted 
to the position of second vice-president and assistant 
manager of securities investment, and that Dwight S. 
Seebe, vice-president, will take over the additional 
duties of treasurer, and has been named vice-president 
and treasurer. 

Mr. Whipple’s new duties became effective Novem- 
ber 1, while those of Messrs. Silloway and Beebe took 
effect on December 1. In connection with these person- 
nel changes, Mr. Douglas said the supervision of the 
Company’s banking relationships will be a function of 
the securities investment department. 

Mr. Whipple and Mr. Beebe came to the company 
in 1928; Mr. Silloway joined the financial department 
in 1933. 


NATIONAL LIFE 
Offering G. |. Loans 


The National Life Insurance Company, Montpelier, 
Vermont has entered the field of G. I. loans to help 
veterans of this war to finance the purchase or renova- 
tion of homes through loans made under the so-called 
G. |. Bill of Rights formally known as the Servicemen’s 
Readjustment Act of 1944 as passed by Congress. The 
National Life is thus one of the first life insurance 
companies to decide upon entering this new investment 
held. 

President Elbert S. Brigham of the company stated 
that loan correspondents of the company had been in- 
formed that the committee on finance had voted to 
entertain applications for loans to veterans under Sec- 
tions 501 and 505 of the Servicemen’s Readjustment 
Act. 

In this connection President Brigham said: 

“We have been following closely for several months 
developments in connection with loans to veterans. The 
rules and regulations as they apply to home loans were 
issued only recently, but a careful study of them has 
been made, and following a conference with repre- 
sentatives of the Veterans Administration in Washing- 
ton, it is very gratifying to us to be able to announce 
this evidence of the Company’s willingness to assist 
returning veterans by entertaining applications for G. I. 


loans for the purchase or renovation of homes. 
(Continued on the next page) 
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Take a good company with adequate 
facilities .. . add an ambitious agent 
...and you have the formula for con- 
tinuous growth. [t is significant that 
Continental Assurance has grown 
each and every year since inception 
...a record impossible of attainment 
without corresponding growth on the 
part of individual Continental field 


units. Our formula must be right. 


Nationally Known for Strength and Growth 
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ASSURANCE COMPANY 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Affiliates : 
CONTINENTAL CASUALTY COMPANY 


TRANSPORTATION INSURANCE COMPANY 
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KEEN 


is demanded to 


VISION 


pierce the clouds 
of tomorrows 
needs when to- 
day’s desires are 
so compelling. 
The discerning 
eye of life insur- 
ance helps to keep 
the present in 


perspective. 


GIRARD LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA 
Opposite Independence Hall 





OPPORTUNITY 


The Pan-American Life Offers: 


© A complete line of Policies on Participating and 
Non-Participating Plans. 


® One of the most Liberal Agency Contracts in 
America—Commissions plus cash allowances. 


© A Recruiting Plan and Special Training for 
New Fieldmen. 


© A New System, relieving General Agents from 
detailed Agency Accounting. 


© Attractive and Effective Sales Aids and Policy 
Illustrations. 


® Prospects for Insurance furnished through a 
Proven System. 


Correspondence invited with men not at present 
connected. 


Address: 
CHARLES J. MESMAN 
Superintendent of Agencies 
It would be a courtesy fo Best's Insurance News 
if you will mention the name of this publication 


when replying to the above advertisement. Pan- 
American Life Insurance Company. 
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PAN-AMERICAN LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
NEW ORLEANS, U.S.A. 
CRAWFORD H. ELLIS, President 
EDWARD G. SIMMONS, Executive Vice-Pres. 
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ser 

“The rules and regulations pertaining to G. I. farn are 

loans and G. I. business loans have not yet been issued act 

but they will receive our careful scrutiny as soon a: re 

they are available.” = 

Continuing Dividend Scale 
The 1944 dividend scale is being continued in 1945 
without change. 

NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL po 

Pe 

Continues Dividends pa 

un 

The Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Compan) Vi 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, is continuing its current scal: 

of dividends in 1945, except in the case of Singl 10 

Premium policies. On these policies dividends ar ve 

allotted, including the first, on the full paid basis. For su 

1945 the rate of surplus interest allotted under option: ie 

of settlement has been set at 3.25% on non-withdraw pt 

able and 3.15% on withdrawable funds. th 

di 

st 

e\ 

NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL pe 

in 

Executive Promotions W 

al 

W. R. Jenkins, formerly sales director of North cl 

western National Life, Minneapolis, Minn., has been p 
advanced to a vice presidency of the company, accord- 
ing to announcement made last month by President O 
J. Arnold. Other vice presidents of the company are 
J. S. Hale, George C. Holmberg, Ross E. Moyer, anc 

George W. Wells, Jr. 0 

Other changes announced by the company include a 

the appointment of R. F. Preston as actuary of the fi 

group department. Mr. Preston has been manager and ‘| 

actuary of the division of policyholders’ service. Harlan a 

Wheeler, heretofore a group department field super S 

visor, becomes manager of the group department. s 

George Davis and Leonard Lang, formerly supervisors | 

in the division of policyholders’ service, now take charge ( 

of separate phases of departmental operations under : 
the general supervision of Vice President J. S. Hale. 

R. H. Tallman, for the past three years a member of the f 

actuarial department, has been appointed assistant actu- 

ary. Kenneth K. Wunsch, formerly editor of the 


NwNL News, has been appointed publicity manager. 
Alan M. Kennedy, assistant to the president, continues 
to have general charge of the company’s programs of 
public relations, advertising and publicity. 

President Arnold also announced the recent appoint- 
ment of a management advisory committee. The func- 
tion of this committee is to give impetus to several proi- 
ects now under way and to stimulate useful ideas by 
members of the home office staff and help put them into 
action. It is contemplated that membership will rotate 
with present members replaced by others from the 
staff of junior officers from time to time. Currently 
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J. C. Parker, Comptroller of agency accounting, is 
serving as chairman of the committee. Other members 
are W. H. Bowen, assistant secretary ; 1. W. Kimmerle, 
acting office manager; James Q. Taylor, assistant sec- 
retary; R. A. Scott, city loan officer; R. F. Preston, 
and Alan M. Kennedy. 


PACIFIC MUTUAL 
Fifth Dividend Option 


Most companies issuing participating insurance offer 
policyholders receiving dividends four options. In a 
recent issue of the Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany’s house organ, a fifth option was stressed. It is our 
understanding that a few other companies likewise 
offer a similar option to participating policyholders. 

The fifth option offered by the Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia company is to use the dividends to purchase one 
vear annual premium term insurance. In short, as- 
suming a similar dividend for an individual policy 
for a period of several years, the amount of annual 
premium term insurance will be smaller each year since 
the policyholder becomes older. On the other hand, if 
dividends were increased each year the amount of in- 
surance purchased might remain the same or might 
even be increased. The sales point stressed by the com- 
pany in explaining this dividend option is that if an 
insured dies under certain circumstances, not only 
would the face of the policy be payable to the benefict- 
ary but, in addition, the amount of Term insurance pur- 
chased by the dividends would moré than cover the 
premium deposits. 


Liberalizes Underwriting 


Announcing increased limits and modified regulations 
on sub-standard business, Pacific Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company, Los Angeles, Calif., has advised its 
held representatives that the company’s 5 and 10 Year 
Term Plans—especially popular with business insur- 
ance applicants—will now be issued to some types of 
sub-standard risks. More liberal acceptance of sub- 
standard cases for Term Expectancy and Term to 65 
policies also is announced. Sub-standard limits are in- 
creased for regular plans at the central ages, with the 
same limits now effective for both men and women. 

Recognizing the growing importance of the Juvenile 
field also, the company had doubled its present limits, 
so that amounts up to $5,000 may now be written at 
ages 0 through 5 and up to $10,000 at ages 6 through 9. 


PHILADELPHIA LIFE 


Examination 


The Philadelphia Life Insurance Company has been 
examined as of December 31, 1943 by the Pennsylvania 
Insurance Department. The examiner’s comments con- 
tained no critical references and the financial statement 

(Continued on the next page) 
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THE 


COLUMBIAN NATIONAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 





offers to its fieldmen 
a line of complete personal 
coverage including: 


ACCIDENT & HEALTH 
HOSPITALIZATION 
SUBSTANDARD 
WHOLESALE 
JUVENILE 
GROUP : 
LIFE 


A New England Institution 
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“Lo, | Am With You Always” 


Christmas is an old, old story and the flight of 
years, with all their joys, their tragedies, cannot 
mar its magic. In steaming fox-holes and flak-torn 
bombers, aboard plunging fighting ships, on storm- 
tossed rafts at sea, in the trench of no man’s land 
—men turn to the faith of their fathers and the 
memories of other Christmases for strength and 
comfort. 


Such courage and sacrifice fire our will to preserve 
for them the things for which they fight—inspire 
new hope that soon we'll see the lights go on again 
all over the world and the return of “Peace on 
Earth, Good Will Toward Man.” 


May the grace of God be with your loved ones, 
wherever they may be. 


PEOPLES LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


"The Friendly Company” 











FRANKFORT INDIANA 








GOOD WILL 


Thousands of men and women in the United 
States own Canada Life policies just as thousands 
of Canadians have policies in United States 
companies operating in Canada. 


Thus, millions of dollars so entrusted annually to 
the Canada Life with confidence based on the 
Company's long record of service in the United 
States, not only maintain life insurance protection 
for the policy owners and their families but 
through the Investment of these funds in United 
States securities they are assisting the Nation's 
progress. 


THE CANADA LIFt 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 
Established 1847 
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PHILADELPHIA LIFE—Continued 


filed by the company and published in Best’s Life R«- 
ports, 1944 edition, was verified as to assets, income 


and disbursements. Through minor changes in liabil 
ties the surplus was reduced slightly from $408,936 1 
$403,763. 


PROVIDENT .LIFE & ACCIDENT 


Favorably Examined 


The Provident Life & Accident Insurance Company 
Chattanooga, Tennessee, was examined (Association 
by the Insurance Departments of the. following state: 
representing the zones indicated by the number: Penn 
sylvania (2); Kentucky and Tennessee (3); Indian: 
(4); Texas (5) and Oregon (6). The date of the ex 
amination was as of June 30, 1944, the last Associatio: 
examination being June 30, 1941. The examiners’ re 
port was favorable to the company and its progres 
during the intervening years was reviewed. 

As of June 30, 1944, according to the examiners’ 
computations, the company’s income and disbursements 
for the first six months were $7,708,092 and $6,070, 
136, respectively. As of the date of the examination 
assets totaled $25,575,327 ; surplus, $2,000,000 and con- 
tingency reserve, $936,569. 


PROVIDENT MUTUAL 


Favorably Examined 


The Provident Mutual Life Insurance Company. 
Philadelphia, Pa. was examined (Association) by the 
Insurance Departments of Pennsylvania, Indiana anx 
Virginia, representing zones 2 and 4, as of December 31. 
1943. The examiners’ report was favorable to the com. 
pany and they computed the same figures as published 
by the company in its year-end: statement and appear- 
ing in Best’s 1944 Life Reports. 


PRUDENTIAL 


Promotions 


The Prudential Insurance Company, Newark, New 
Jersey, announced last month that Harold M. Stewart, 
who has been a second vice president, was elected a 
vice president succeeding Henry B. Sutphen, with 
whom he had been associated for several years. He 
will be in charge of the Industrial field organization. 
Mr. Sutphen recently retired after more than 44 years 
of Prudential service. 

George E. Potter, who has been second vice president 
in charge of home office buildings and allied depart- 
ments, was elected vice president and now includes in 
his duties, in addition, supervision of the Advertising 
and Publications Department. 
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Other advancements announced last month were 
those of Supervisor Orville E. Beal, C.L.U., to assist- 
ant secretary. He will be connected with the super- 
vision of Industrial Agencies ; Division Manager Joseph 
I’. Kiley became Supervisor of the Eastern Group, and 
Charles J. Tiensch, 2nd, who has been an assistant 
civision manager, to manager of Division A. 


SERVICE LIFE 
Examined 


The Service Life Insurance Company, Omaha, 
Nebraska was examined by the Insurance Department 
of that state as of December 31, 1943. The examiner’s 
report contained no criticism of the company. 

The year-end figures as computed by the examiners 
were similar to those appearing in Best’s 1944 Life 
Reports, except in the case of the surplus, which was 
reduced by $10,787. This reduction was brought about 
due to the fact that the examiners increased several 
other items among the liabilities. The principal in- 
creases were: Claims Outstanding, $4,450; Estimated 
Taxes, $3,000 and Cash Value of Matured Thrift 
Policies, $2,093. 


STATE MUTUAL 
Continues Dividend Scale 


The State Mutual Life Assurance Company, Worces- 
ter, Massachusetts, has announced that dividend dis- 
tribution and interest payment on deferred settlements 
for the year 1945 will be continued on the same basis 
as maintained during 1944. Interest credited next year 
on accumulated dividends will also be continued on the 
basis of 3% or the guaranteed rate, whichever is 
higher. 


UNITED LIFE & ACCIDENT 


Favorably Examined 


The United Life & Accident Insurance Company, 
Concord, New Hampshire, was examined as of De- 
cember 31, 1943 by J. Froggott & Company, Inc., 
Consulting Actuaries, for the state of New Hampshire. 
Representatives from the Insurance Departments of 
J\elaware and Michigan also participated. The report 
cf the examiners was favorable to the company. 

Figures as computed by the company were similar 
to those appearing in Best’s 1944 Life Reports, except 
sirplus was reduced from $812,988 to $794,077-$18,- 
Cil. The principal changes bringing this about were: 
increases in net reserves, $2,342; policy claims and 
losses outstanding, $20,545; decreases—interest due 
on mortgages, $702 and Accident Department liabilities, 


x 
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Monarch participating life and 


noncancellable accident and 
sickness policies are designed 
to take the “ifs and buts” out 


of the insurance contract. 


MONARCH LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Hame O, 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 





THE UNITED STATES LIFE 


Premium Deposit Fund 


The United States Life Insurance Company, New 
York, announced last month the establishment of 
Future Premium Deposit Fund privileges for regular 
policyowners whose policies are free of loans. This 
service accepts deposits of $10.00 or more toward 
future premiums and is designed, according to Mr. 
Mansfield Freeman, President of the Company, to en- 
courage the average insured person to meet his periodic 
premiums on a pay-day budget basis. Mr. Freeman 
said that the Company’s Automatic Premium Loan fa- 
cilities will continue to function to assist policyowners to 
maintain their policies in the face of unusual hardship. 

The Deposit Fund will earn 2% interest annually, 
credited to the balance on deposit on the anniversary of 
the date of issue of the policy, and deposits are limited 
only to a sum which, when added to the policy’s cash- 
surrender value, would be sufficient to convert to a 
fully-paid contract. Withdrawals are restricted to the 
purpose of the Fund, and are made automatically by the 
Company whenever premiums are due but unpaid 
within the grace period. Any balance in the Fund at the 
death of the insured is paid in one sum to the benefici- 
ary under the policy. 

The Deposit Fund agreement terminates when a loan 
is made on the policy or if an option on surrender or 
under lapse provisions is exercised, and in that event 
any balance in the fund is paid in cash to the policy- 
holder. 
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And now... 
ANOTHER NEW 


POLICY 


When the case calls for a combination 
of Lite Insurance with Accident and 











Sickness insurance, nothing does the job 
quite so well as 
The New POLICY WITH A HEART 


Here, in one package, is complete pro- 
tection, not only for death, old age and 
money emergencies, but also against loss 
of income and savings when accident 
or sickness strikes. 

Another typical example of “The Occi- 


dental Way” to “More Peace of Mind 
Per Premium Dollar.” 


Occidental Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA 
HOME OFFICE * LOS ANGELES 


Ve. He Jenkins, Vice-President 


“We pay lifetime renewals — they last as long as you do” 

















